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A Straight Goer 


CHAPTER I 

i 

A GIRL, A DOG, AND A MAN 

“ Koola ! Koola ! Koola ! Come here this minute, Koola. Where 
have you been hiding ? Hot, of course it’s hot ; is it ever anything else? 
Have you ever known what it is to be cold ? No, of course you haven^t 
You’ve lived all your life under a blazing sun. All the same, Koola» 
there are cold pla^s on this earth. I’ve read about them in books, and 
seen pictures of houses and trees all white. What do you think of that, 
Koola ? Not brown, or dirty red, or green, but all white. Wouldn’t 
suit you a bit, your colour’s not the ri^t shade. Come heSre, you 
naughty, ugly, disgraceful — dear old dog.” ^ 

Koola crawled from under the verandah, where he had taken refuge 
from die scorching rays of the sun, stretched himself lazily, yawned, then" 
with blinking eyes looked at the speaker. 

Koola was a typical representative of his species—*^ kangaroo dog, 
big and powerful enough to tackle a man~or a kangaroo. 

The speaker was a girl of some twelve years, and she stood shaking 
her finger at the delinquent she had been searcUng for during the last 
ten minutes. She had not the least doubt Koola had heard her calling 
him all the time. He had a habit of taking things leisurely ; move- 
ments were slow, even clumsy, when there was •nothing particular on 
hand, in the shape of game. There was no slowness about him when 
the hunt was up, and £e kangaroo flying with giant leaps and bou^ 
for dear life. Koola was a different dog then, his reputation was at 
Stake, he had to uphold his name, for was he not the **cham^on^’ of 
Dhnboola station, and as such regarded with much respect by his 
kind and divers bushmen ^ various nationalito? 

** Koola, come here. You lazy dogi diaf s what you are.** s 
Koola, in response^ to dus command, sprawled^ on the ground, h» 
Strong limbs stzetxhed out, and slowly ^xook his head. 

Koola declining to go to the maiden, the maiden went4o K^la. 
Having conquered, the dog was satisfied, he received the caress 
b^rfwed vipom him wi& becoming dignity^ A peir of toe arms 
ehdided ms neck, a pretty face nesdlm agakist his massive Wd ; then ' 
^']^a8 pulled over on to w and sat fipon. 
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** You may think youVe got the best of it, but you haven't, not a 
little bit rn^just goirig^o sit upon you until you repent. When you 
show signs of sorrow I'll get up.*' _ ^ 

Koola wagged his tadl. 

** That's a sign of joy," sud the girl, raifing herself, and sitting down 
again heavily. Koola grunted; the pressure was responsible for this 
undog-like sound. 

“I accept that as an apology; now you may get up,” said his 
tormentor. 

Koola sprang to his feet, shaking the dust from his body, then he 
rubbed his big head against the girl’s hand. She patted him and they 
strolled away together. 

They were constant companions, the big dog and the Itttle girl, ^d a 
more faithful guard could not have been found for Madge Hairvey, the 
pet of Dimboola station, and the t3nant of her father, Kenneth Harvey. 
Not that the girl needed much guarding, for there was not a man in the 
wild district in which the station was situated who would have hurt a 
hair of her head. There were rough hands on the stations in those 
days, men whose past lives would not bear too close an inspection, but 
it would have gone hard with any one of them had he forgotten himself 
so far as by word or deed to cause Madge Harvey a moment's un- 
easiness. 

Madge and. her four-footed companion wandered about in all 
directions ; they were to be seen here, there, and everywhere. When 
she rode, and for a girl of her age few rode so well, Koola bounded 
along at her horse’s side, his tongue hanging out, his eyes rolling, his 
whole body protesting against this exertion in the great heat, but he 
never gave in, or deserted her, no matter how far she went. ^ 

On this particular day it was as usual hot, but not so much so as to 
be uribearable. Sometimes the sun wa.^ so fierce that his rays scorched 
everything, and it was dangerous to venture out into the blazing light. 
There were very few trees about Dimboola, although at no great 
distance there was a mountainous country, where timber was to be had 
in jdenty, where gigantic trees towered to a tremendous height, and 
where wonderful caves, and marvellous chasms, surrounded by tropical 
splendour, struck with awe and amazement people who beheld them for 
the Irst time. 

A “no tnan*s land” almost, when Kenneth Harvey came to 
Pitxj^Kiola ; it was scarcely to be called by any other name at this time. 
It was a dmigcrous country, its remoteness from civilization, its numerovis 
fastnesses made it a safe hiding-place for men whose hands were stained 
by crimes and outrages against the law. Kenneth Harvey knew how to 
deal with such men when they crossed his path ; his method was swift 
and sure, he took the law into his own hands. 

When be came to Dimboola he brought with him half-ardozen men 
be knew he could rdly upon to stand by him through thidc and thin:\ 
Four of Ihose men died violent deaths at die hands of outlaws; two 
wefhadHnt Dimboola. « 

, Kenneth Harvey only left Aft station once during Ae &st ten years 
of his iesid|snce;' He remained away spme months; on his return he 
settled down "to work in his usual ^le.. AnoAer ten years, or nearly 
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SO, passed, and he i^ent away again. ~ Five years xnbce and he left 
Dimboola for a year. On his return he brought a child bade with, him. 
This dind was a girl, Madge Harvey, his daughter. 

Nothing that Kenneth Harvey did surprised his hands, but they were 
slightly interested when he returned with the little girl. 

He said she was his daughter; a statement unquestioned, but not 
believed^ for no one had ever known him approach a woman, not even 
one of the half-castes of the district, during dl the years he had been at 
Dimboola. They talked the matter over amongst themselves, but he 
heard nothing of it, nor would it have been well for them had he dmie 
so ; he brooked no interference in his affairs. 

Madge Harvey, after a five years sojourn at Dimboola, seemed part 
and parcel of the place, as much so as her constant companion Koolap 
who was regarded as the chief of dogs. 

The girl and the dog wandered on for a mile or two when she sat 
down near the creek, where a few stunted shrubs and trees affc^ded 
some shade. Koola drank eagerly from the small trickling stream, and 
tlien sniffed round, satisfied that all was well, and there was no danger 
afoot. 

Presently Madge fell asleep, and the dog stood guard over her. Sl^ 
often slept after a walk, the heat making her drowsy, and many a time 
had Kenneth Harvey found her thus, with Koola keeping watch. Next 
to the child, the dog was his most constant companion. 

Madge slept longer than usual, and Koola, becoming restless, pushed 
his head against her, rousing her. She sat up, rubbed her eyes, and 
looked round bewildered for a moment, then said — 

“ Time to go back, is it ? Very well, I’m ready ; come along.” 

At that moment they were startled by a low cry, which seemed to 
come from down the creek a short way. 

Koola growled ominously, and Madge placed her hand on his neck. 

“ I wonder what that is ? ” she said in the low tone she generally 
used when talking to her companion. “ Sliall we go and find out? ” 

She had very little of the timidity of a child about her. Brought, up 
in this vast wilderness, amidst men and animals, she was so accustomed 
to various sights and sounds that she was seldom startled. 

She walked down the creek, Koola at her side. They had not gone 
far before they heard the sound again. This time Madge knew it was 
the cry of a human being in distress. Perhaps some one on the station 
had met with an accident ; that it was the cry of a stranger did not 
occur to her; no strangers came to Dimboola, at least so seldom that the 
arrival of an unknown man was an event to be ^Iked about for days 
afterwards. She ran rapidly along, then came to a full stop. In the 
distance she a man, stretched on the ground, callingi out, and 
waving his arms wildly. She was not alarmed, yet momentaxily she 
hesitated, then as the dog darted forward she called out— 

“ Stop, Koola, come back.” 

The dbg hesitated, he knew the man was*a stranger ; that Fnight 
mean danger to his ch^ge. 

Come back,” she said in firmer tones, and the dog returned. 

Again the man cried out, waving his arms. They went nearer, 
;antil at last Madge stood close to him. 
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“ Wha ftf€ jwu? What do you waut? H<W did you come here?” 

asked. 

The man fixed his eyes on her with a wild look. The presence of 
die duld seemed to quiet him ; he glanced from her to the dog. 

« What do you want?” she ask^ 

9ie had seen men dying of thirst, but this could not be the cause of 
his cry, as there was water in the creek, and he had come along the 
bank. 

“ I am ill,” he said, with an effort “ Is there a house near here ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then for Goffs sake, little girl, go for help.” 

He did not speak roughly, not like any of the men at Dimboola, she 
thought He was not old, his clothes were not such as are usually worn 
in the bush. She remained looking at him wonderingly ; it seemed to 
her almost impossible, hardly real, that such a man should be found in 
this place. 

A faint smile crossed his face ; he guessed her thoughts. 

Never mind how I came here,” he said, in a low voice. ** I am 
sure you will help me. You do not wish me to die ? ” 

“ Oh no, no”* she said quickly. “ It is over two miles to the station, 
but we’ll run all the way.” 

She was about to start, when she suddenly stopped, and said — 

“ What is the matter with you ? are you hurt ? ” 

“ Fm dead beat, worn out, starving. Fve been lost for days, weeks, 
I think, it seems like it. I’m 

He collapsed, falling back in a dead faint. 

Madge ran towards Dimboola, and Koola trotted at her side. 

Kenneth Harvey saw them, and judging by her excited manner, 
wondered what had happened. 

** There’s a man down by the creek,” gasped Madge. ** He’s dying. 
He a^ed for help. I’ve run all the way. Go to him, dad, go to him 
at once.” 

She sank into a chair thoroughly exhausted, and Kenneth Harvey 
stared at her in amazement. 

** It can only be one of the hands,” he muttered, in his careless way. 
What was there to make a fuss about?” 
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CHAPTER H 

A DREAM 

“ It is ten years to-day since Master Colin disappeared. He was a lad, 
he was, the best of 'em all. A bit wild, but none the worse for that in 
my opinion. 1 wonder what has become of him ; and there's some up 
at the house have not forgotten him, you may stake your life on that. 
Why, it was only last week Miss Norah said to me, ‘ Peter,* she says, 
‘ you have not forgotten Mastei Colin, have you ? * She looked me 
straight in the face with her blue eyes, bless her, and before Fd time to 
answer, she says, ‘ No, I see you have not, neither have I.* ” 

“ And what else did she say ? " asked Jane Lostock. 

“ A lot more, but it all amounted to this, that she’d be glad to have 
him back again.” 

‘ “ And so would I,” said Jane. 

‘^You’re right, my lass. It was sheer bad treatment drove him 
away.” 

“ Then you don’t believe he did what they say he did?” 

“ Foiged his father’s name ? Never ; Master Colin was not one of 
that sort” 

“ I wonder who did it ? ” 

“ That’s more than I can say.” 

“ How did it leak out ? ” 

“ That there'd been a forgery ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Don't ask me. There was a terrible row about it.” 

“ Peter, I always think you have your suspicions,” said his wife. 

“ Suspicions are best kept to one's self.” 

“ Especially with men like Clarence Newly about.” 

“ Hush, Jane, not a word about him.” 

Peter Lostock was head coachman at Wqodsdoun, the residence of 
Sir Qwen Newly, and Jane, his wife, had formerly been lady^s maid to 
Lady Newly. 

Woodsdoun was the country residence of Sir Owen, who was a welU 
known tigme in the sporting worldi^nd whose name appeared dn more 
than one list*>3f directors of important companies. He bad carved out 
his fortune by dint of sheer hard work and application .to. business; 
smne. said, also, by being unscrupulous; but the successful man is 
always fair game to shoot malicious shafts at. It matters little for the. 
puipose of this story how he <^e by bis wealth, the main fabt is 
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TO' solid, and had brought wilh it a thle. What Sir Owen’s business 
was no one exacdj knew. He dabbled in ihany things. There was an 
unpretending building in the city, not far from the Bank of England, to 
wbidi he reijalarly went, when in 'London. On the door was a sr^ 
brass plate with ** Owen Newly ” engraved thereon. 

Many people passed in and out of the building in the course of a 
week, some entered looking dejected, and came out joyous; others 
entei^ with a confident air and came out crestfallen. 

Gty men passmg the building glanced at it curiously ; some of them 
knew diat thousands of pounds changed hands in the house, others 
wished they could dimb as Owen Newly had climbed, they would be 
no more particular about the kind of ladder used than he had been, 
provi<^g they got to the top. ^ 

Sir Owen was a popular man, and Woodsdoun a favourite house 
.amongst certain people. On the racecourse he was generally credited 
with running his horses straight, and he was not unsuccessful. 

Clarence Newly, his eldest son, was frequently in London, looking 
after his father’s financial interests. He was considered levelheaded, 
direwd, keen, and having many wonderful schemes in his mind, which 
he brought to light from time to time as occasion required. He was 
Sir Owen’s son by his first wife, and some years older than Colin Newly, 
who had disappeared, as Peter Lostock said, ten years ago. 

The present Lady Newly was, or rather had been, a bright, lively, 
happy woman, until her son Colin was accused of forging his father’s 
name. She would not believe him guilty, although overwhelming proofs 
were placed before her. Her persistence in his innocence, during these 
ten years, had not failed to influence Sir Owen ; other things had also 
tended to change his mind somewhat. ' 

Norah Maiden was Sir Owen’s niece, an orphan child of his only 
sister’s, and had resided at Woodsdoun since her childhood, and 
inherited a handsome fortune from her father when she came of 
age. 

Norah was a firm believer in the innocence of Colin Newly, and this 
endeared her to his mother, entirely winning her heart. This was the 
family residing at Woodsdoun when Colin Newly had been away ten 
years. Peter Iiostock was not far out when he said to his wife: 
“ Tliere’s some up at the house have not forgotten him.” Only that 
m(»ning Norah had reminded, if she needed reminding, Lady Newly 
of the fact that Colin had been away ten years. 

They were in Lady Newly’s morning-room when Norah broached 
the subject. They considered the matter calmly ; at this distance of 
timifc Lady Newly was almost resigned to the loss of her son, but not of 
his good name; She never gave up hopes of clearing away the stain 
upon it She was no nearer that desirable end now than she was ten 
years kgo. Sir Owen, it was true, regarded Colin with more favour, but 
his iUkument was that as his son obtained the proceeds of the cheque 
he fltuiait faab^e tosed it No one would be likely to forge a cheque and 
hand it over to another person who would thereby reap the spoils ; that 
was ,a wasfip.of tsdent and energy Sir Owen could not understand. 

/ ^^CoUn W the money, you acknowledge that, Ella,” he said to his 
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** He had the motttif^ but he did not kno# die^dieque .was 
Ae replied. . 

** My dear, you know nothing about business,^ Sir Owen. 

He tuifortunately got into a mess, and instead of to xnd he 

acted dishonourably. I am very, very sorry, for 1 was fond of the lad; 
he was our son, and you know-how 1 love you:” 

“ Yes, I know^ Owen ” she replied, “ and I pray that some day 
everything will be made clear.” 

yntil your prayer is answered we shall remain in the dark,” he 
replied. 

Norah, after some conversation, remained silent for a few minuteSi 
X^dy Newly watching her with kindly eyes. 

“ You always liked my boy, Norah ?” she said. 

“ Colin ! Oh, yes, indeed I did. We were such good friends, and 
he is so different from, from She hesitated. 

“ PYom Clarence,” said Lady Newly, helping her out of the 
difficulty. 

“ Yes, although I do not dislike Clarence ; on the contraiy, I cannot 
help liking him, he is so kind and considerate.” 

Again Lady Newly smiled as she thought — 

** Clarence is a diplomatist, he controls his feelings admirably.” 

“ I wonder where Colin is?” said Norah, asking the question for 
the hundredth time. 

“Sometimes I think he is dead,” replied Lady Newly. *'l am 
almost sure he is or he would have written — ^at least, to me.” 

Norah shook her head. 

“ He was always proud, and hat^ injustice,” she said. 

“ But he must have known 1 did not believe him guilty,” said Lady 
Newly. 

“ The only thing I blamed him for,” ssud Norah, “ was going away 
without seeing you, without a word of farewell ; that was cruel, he knew 
how you loved him. I do not blame him for going, not at all ; on the 
contrary, 1 think he was right, but he ought to have seen you before 
he left.” 

“ No doubt he acted hastily, and thought of it when it was too 
late.” 

“ That may be so.” 

“ I think he was fond of you, Norah? ” 

She coloured slightly as she answered laughingly— 

“ As a chum he was ; we were much together.” 

* Lady Newly sig^d. At one time it had been the dearest widi of 
her heart that Colin and Norah might marry; now Clarence v^uld, 
probably win her, he was striving hard, although Norah did ndt 'nppeai 
to notice it 

“I wonder who forged the cheque?” said Lady Newly, half to 
herself. 

“ If I could only find out 1 ” said Norah. “ 1 have been trying in s 
quiet way eyer since Colin left.” 

Lady Newly Idoked surprised as she said-^ 

“ 1 did not think you were so deeply interested Jn him.” 

“ But 1 am, and after ten years I sjn more anxi^ous than ever " 
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'it, and something tells me I shall succeed before long. You will be 
hapf^r if his name is deared ? ** 

“ Indeed I shall. When the secret came out I felt I would give all 
1 possessed to prove his innocence. It was a shameful thing to make 
it public. Norah, do you think Clarence had a hand in it ? ” 

Norah Marden started, then said — 

** You mean in making the story public 

" Of course, you don’t imagine Clarence had anything to do with 
die cheque.'* 

“ Oh, no ;.how could he ? nor do I think he made the story public.” 

“Then who did?” 

“ We may find out in time.” 

“ Ten years has gone by and we are as far off as ever,” said Lady 
Newly. 

Colin Newly, wherever he was, was fortunate in having his mother 
and Norah Marden on his side. They were both determined to prove 
his innocence, and ten years had not lessened their desire. 

Peter Lostock, in a more humble capacity, was equally desirous of 
proving Colin Newly blameless. He had never forgotten the young 
master who had always behaved well towards him, far differently to 
Clarence Newly, who was haughty and inconsiderate. Peter disliked 
Clarence as much as he had liked Colin. He had suspicions, as had 
also his wife, but, as he remarked, they were best kept to themselves. 

The moniing after their conversation Lady Newly said to Ndrah — 

“ I had a strange experience last nighi. I distinctly heard a cry for 
help, and awoke with a start, when I recollected my dream vividly. I 
saw Colin lying on the sand* in a desert, calling aloud for help, and a 
young girl, and a big dog, came to his assistance. How they helped 
him, or what happened afterwards, I do not remember, but I am sure 
CoUn is alivei Norah, and 1 diank God for giving me this consolation.” 
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CHAPTER III 
“he’s mins, you know* 

" Where is he ? ” asked Kenneth Harvey. 

“ About two miles away, down the creek. Let me go with you,** 
said Madge. 

“ Is it Harry, or Bill, or who is it?** 

“ He’s a stranger.” 

Her father was surprised. 

“ A stranger ! Are you sure ? ’* 

“ Yes, I went up to him ; he said he was dead-beat, starving, and he 
looked it,” replied Madge. 

“Not the first *dead beat’ we have had at Dimboola,” thought Kenneth. 

The last fellow I helped turned out a bad lot, they generally do.” 

“ There’s no time to lose,” said Madge, who, having recovered from 
her exertions, was anxious to be off. “ Let us tike the buggy.” 

Kenneth Harvey shouted to a man in the yard, giving his orders, 
and in a very short time a well-worn buggy, and a pair of rough-looking 
wiry horses, stood before the house, 

“ You’d better get up behind and go with us,” said Kenneth to the 
man. “ Madge has had a find ; there’s a stranger down by the creek 
half dead, at least he told her so ; perhaps he’s slimming.” 

“ Likely as not,” replied the man ; “ they’re mostly frauds.” 

“ Of course you never sham,” said Madge, hotly, " not even when 
you’re asked to get up on a buck-jumper.” 

Kenneth laughed ; the man was not a good rider, and had shirked 
mounting a “ tough un ” on more than one occasion. 

“ She had you there, Mic,” he said. “ I’d advise you to hold your 
tongue when Madge is about." 

Kenneth took die reins, and the horses started ^t a smart trot, which 
quickly developed into a sort of three-legged gallop, an easy-going pace. 

“ There he is,” said Madge, pointing to the man who was still lying 
on the ground. 

Kenneth pulled the horses up with a jerk and got out. tie looked 
at the man’s face as he lay on his back insensible. 

“Poor devil,” he said, “there’s no shamming about lum, Mic* 
How the deuce came he here?” 

He bent over him, took out his and held it to his lips, raising 
his head as he did so. The sprit revived him and he opened bis eyes 
then groaned. 

** Feel better? ” a^ed Kenneth, but received no reply. 
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“ He^s too far gone to speak,” he said. “ Give me a hand, Mic, 
we*ll take him home.’* 

They lifted him into the buggy, propping him up with the cushions, 
and went slowly back to the station, where tihey carried him indoors. 

“ He’s as light as a feather,” said Kenneth. “ It beat’s me how he 
wandered as far as Dimboola.” 

Madge was greatly interested in these proceedings, so was Koola, 
who looked on with dogged solemnity. 

Julia Hope, the housekeeper and general manager at Dimboola, 
c.ame bustling forward. She was a brisk, active woman of five and 
forty, and had been at Dimboola ever since the. arrival of Madge, in 
fact Kenneth Harvey brought her there when he returned with the little 
girl, ^It was not the first time she had attended to a half-starvfcd 
wanderer; one or two poor fellows had Vjeen brought there to die, and 
she had done all in her power to lessen their sufferings. 

She ordered him to be placed on the bed, and then looked at him 
closely. 

“He’s in a bad way,” she said, “hut he’s younger than some of 
them — can’t be over thirty, not much anyhow, that’s in his favour, it’s 
the old uns that peg out.” 

JuHa was not a cultivated woman, but she had a heart and a will that 
are far too seldom found in the more highly educated nrembers of her sex. 

She was utterly unselfish, and if her tongue was sharp, she made up 
for it by good deeds. She was a favourite at Dimboola ; all the hands 
thought a lot of Julia, and the more she scolded them the better they 
liked her, and chaffed her good-naturedly. 

Kenneth Harvey handed the stranger over to her care and left the 
room ; he had other matters to attend to, and he never neglected business. 

Madge remained with Julia; she had a proprietary claim in the 
stranger. Had she not discovered him ? been the means of rescuing 
him in the nick of time? 

“So you found him, did you ?” said Julia. 

Madge nodded. 

“ He’s not one of the usual sort,” commented Julia. 

" No,” said Madge. 

“ You noticed that, did you ?” 

“ Yes. He speaks differently to the other men.” 

“ I daresay he does. Where was he ? ” 

“About a mile down the creek, two from here.” 

How came yomto find him?” 

“ He called out.” 

“ And you went to him ?'* 

“With Koola.” 

“You’re a brave girl,” said Julia, admiringly. 

“ Am I ? But there was no danger in going to him.” 

“Perhaps not^ but there’s plenty of people older than you who 
, would have kept at a distance.” 

“What ham could he do me?” 

“ Bless the child, I don’t believe the creature’s born that would hurt 
a hair of your head.” 

“Except you, JuHa, when you ^rush it and things get in a tangle,” 
said Madge slyly. 
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“SSiy that again and your back hair can go uncombed for me,!* 
snapped Julia. ' 

** But the knots do bodier you a bit sometime^' Julia. It’s not my 
fault, there’s such a lot of it.” 

“ So there is, my pet, and it’s the loveliest hair in the whole wide world.” 

“ I am afraid you haven’t seen much of the wide worlds Julia.” 

“ Haven’t I ? You don’t know half I’ve seen.” 

“ But I know some ; you told me. Wouldn’t you rather be back on 
a sailing vessel than at Dimboola?” 

“ Lor’ bless the child, no. There’s no catch in being stewardess on 
a sailing vessel.” 

“ But I thought you liked it.” 

“ I had to like it, make the best of it. When you’re cooped up in 
a small space for three or four months at a stretch it doesn’t improve 
matters to quarrel with your surroundings.” 

“Then you don’t consider you’ie cooped up here?” 

Julia laughed as she said — 

“ There’s too much space at Dimboola, it wants filling, that’s what’s 
the matter with it. A hundred square miles of land, wi& an odd man 
or two on it, cannot be said to be t^owded out.” 

The man on the bed coughed, and Julia said — 

“ How do you feel ? Better, I hope.” 

Madge stood up, and they both looked at him. 

He laughed strangely, and his eyes roamed about wildly, then he 
waved his arms and called aloud for help. 

“That’s what he did down there,” said Madge, pointing in the 
direction of the creek. 

Julia looked serious; this meant delirium, fever, and goodness 
knows what else. I’here was no doctor within a hundred miles of 
Dimboola, but Julia Hope’s experience had been varied, she was 
acquainted with most kinds of sickness. She had not been stewardess 
on sundry vessels for nothing, the knowledge she gained there often 
proved invaluable. During long voyages she had battled with serious 
outbreaks of fever, once with small-pox, and the skipper of one vessel 
vowed the bulk of his passengers would have died had it not been for 
the bravery of Julia Hope, for when the disease was at its worst, the 
doctor was down with overwork, and their whole safety depended upon 
her skill. 

She knew the stranger was very ill, that he might become dangerous, 
that in any case it would be some time before he was able to rise 
from his bed. This would irritate Kenneth Harvey, who had never 
been ill, so far as he recollected, and who had little tolerance for what 
he^considered a weakness in others. 

The man cried out again, attempting to rise. Julia held him down 
until he became calmer, spewing soothing words to him which had the 
desired effect. 

“ You had better leave the room,” she said to Madge. 

“ Cannot I help? ” she asked. 

“ Not yet. Tell your father he is very bad ; he may wish to see him.” 

Madge left the room, going in search of Kenneth. 

Julia had various remedies always at hand ; she kept them securely 
under lock and key in her own sanctum — ^the kitchen. This was 
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^necessary, for when grog ran out on the statipn, as was sometimes the 
case, the men were not particular what they drank ; on one occasion 
Jijlia caught one of them enjo)ring himself with a bottle of pain-killer, 
pronouncing it to be much better than O’Hara's rum. 

Aftet watching the man for a few moments, and seeing no move- 
ment, she left him to get a sleeping draught; while she was absent 
Kenneth Harvey entered the room. 

“ It’s a confounded nuisance,” he muttered, “ he may be laid up for 
weeks.” 

Standing at the bedside he looked at the man curiously, recognizing 
he was not by any means an ordinary bush tramp, nor a station hand. 
Julia returned with the medicine. 

“What’s the matter with him ?” asked Kenneth. ^ 

“ Fever, a bad attack.” 

“That means he’ll be on our hands a week or two?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he’ll take up most of your time.” 

“ Some ofvit.” 

“ And when he’s cured he’ll turn out an ungrateful beggar like the 
rest of them.” 

“ I don’t think so, he docs not look like it ” 

“^Vhat puzzles me is how’ he got to Dimboola.” 

“ It would puzzle any one,” she answered. 

Kenneth smiled as he said — 

“ It is an outlandish place, is it not ? ” 

“ The end of the world, I thought, when you brought me here,” she 
replied. 

“ And what do you think of it now ? ” 

“ I love the place, I’d be sorr}'- to leave it.” 

Kenneth looked at her with a kindly light in his eyes as he said — * 
“ You’re a good sort, Julia, there’s not many women of your stamp.” 
“ You don’t care for women, you are no judge.’' 

“I cared for one woman, and she died; 1 shall never care for 
another. You’ve been very good to my little girl, I shan’t forget it.” 

“She’d be a mighty bad sort as wouldn’t be kind to Madge, heaven 
bless her I ” 

“ It was lucky for me T came across you in Sydney,” he pid. 

And for me too, or T might have been tossing about in some old 
tub on the ocean all my life. ’ 

The man called out again, and moved rcstles^ on the bed. 

“ Hold him up wrhile I give him this,” she said. 

Kenneth took the man in his strong arms and raised him. 

“ Drink this,” she said, “ it will do you good.” 

At first he tefiised, not knowng what she said, but she fiimly 
persuaded him, and his confused brain at . .last- succumbed to her 
influence ; he drank the draught and in a short time fell asleep. 

- Ma<^e crept in on tip-toe. 

^ “ How '5? be ? ” she asked. 

•• Hasti I ” psdd Julia, with her finger to her lip. 

, As the room she looked up into Kenneth’s face and said 

“ be good to him. He’s mine, you know, dad ; I found 

him.” > 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE STPANGER 

The stranger had a tough struggle for life ; had it not been for Julia 
Hope he would have died. For some weeks he lay in a dangerous 
condition, and Kenneth Harvey grumbled at the trouble he caused, 
but never in Madge’s presence. 

“ Dimboola’s a regular dumping-ground for these fejflows,” he said to 
himself ; “ I believe they tell each other what a fool 1 am/' 

All the same he knew this man was not of the ^“dumping” order, 
and he was curious to hear his story when he was cohvaiescent. 

That time came at last, after many weeks, and one evening the 
stranger, being in a talkative mood, Kenneth Harvey questioned him 
as to how he came to Dimboola. He refrained from doing so before, 
thinking the man was not in a fit state to answer. 

Madge was in bed, sound asleep, tired out, after a hard day's riding 
about the country. She was not troubled with many lessons, all she 
knew her father had taught her, and he was not a strict master. She 
could read and write moderately well, but for a girl of her age she was 
decidedly backward. Madge, however, was quick and intelligent, 
picking up knowledge as it came in her w'ay with very little trouble, 
learning also from nature many things no books could teach. “ A wild 
thing,” she would have been called in Sydney, or any other big city, but 
there was a charm about her that many a well-educated girl might have 
envied. She had grown to like the stranger during his long illneiss, and, 
had talked to him for hours as he lay helpless on his bed. He showed 
how much he appreciated her kindness, and w'hen his strength returned 
he told her stories of strange lands across the seas tliat thrilled her 
girlish heart. At last Julia interfered and insisted upon his resting; 
she had no desire to see her work undone by over-exfertion. 

Kenneth Harvey felt drawm towards the stranger he had so hospit- 
ably and timely entertained. Julia was surprised at the consideration 
he showed him, it was contrary to his usual custom. As for herself, she 
regarded this man with a motherly feeling, enhanced by the long battle 
she had waged with death on his behalf. 

“ Fm glad you are almost fit again,” said ' Kenneth, You have 
had a rough time, I didn’t think you'd pull through.” 

The stranger was silent for a few moments, then he said with deqp 
feeling — . 
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• “ I shall never be able to repay you for your kindness. You have 
all been so good to me. 1 have been thinking what I can do, but I^m 
‘ such a helpless sort of fellow, everything I handle goes wrong. Bad 
luck has followed me for years. Ever since I left England I haven’t 
had a thousand to one chance of getting on.” 

Kenneth smiled ; here was another of them who had come out to 
the colonies to “ pick up gold,” make a fortune in a couple of years, 
and failed, as hundreds of others had done. 

“ That’s pretty long odds,” he said. 

The stranger looked at him inquiringly. 

“ A thousand to one I mean,” said Kenneth. 

“I merely used it as an expression at the same time it has been 
really a thousand to one against me.” ' 

“ What have you tried your hand at ? ” 

“ Many things. I’ve been a clerk in a store, in an auc'^ioneer’s 
office, in a bookmaker’s place. I've been on a sugar plantation in Fiji 
— ^it nearly did for me — and I’ve been wrecked on an island in the 
Pacific, and had to hide for weeks from the natives. You may not 
believe it, but I have ridden horses in races, driven a coach, and tried 
the mounted police.” 

“ And failed at everything ? ” 

“ Well, yes, I suppose I did, but it wasn’t entirely my fault ; you 
see I liad not been brought up to take orders, 1 had been accustomed 
to giving them.” 

Kenneth Harvey smiled again, he was beginning to know his man. 

“And you found taking orders from a confounded bully of a 
sergeant a bit beyond your capacity, eh ! is that it ? I know something 
of die ways of the mounted police ; there's good and bad amongst them 
I grant, but the bulk of those in authority are not fit to handle cattle, 
let alone men.” 

“You are right,” said the stranger. “I should have done well in 
the mounted police, if it hadn’t been for the sergeant who had control 
over us.” 

“ Then you threw the thing up and cleared out. Was the police the 
last thing you tried ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And what caused you to leave the force ? ” 

“ The sergeant bullied us until we could stand it no longer, so we 
drew lots as to who should tackle him. It fell to me.” 

“ And you carried out your part of the contract ? ” 

“ I did, thoroughly.” 

“GoodL Go on, I am anxious to hear what became of the 
sergeant.” 

“ Oh, I didn’t shoot him, although he deserved it, but I made him 
fight me.” 

“ Good lad, capital!” said Kenneth, his eyes glistening. 

“ 1 asked him to remit an unjust punishment he had inflicted on one 
of us. He refused, and called me vile names. From wor<fe it came 
to blows. I struck him. At first he refused to defend himself, and 
ordered me to be arrested ; not a man obeyed him. Then he saw he 
must fight, or be thrashed, no matter what revenge he took afterwards. 
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We fought, and the troopers stood round to see fair play. I am glad to 
say the sergeant received a hiding he is not likely to forget in a hurryl 
My heart was in my work, and I let him have it as best I knew hoW. 
He showed the white feather, and the fellows jeered at him. This 
roused what bit of courage he had, but it did not avail him much: My 
blood was up, I thought of the many indignities he had put upon me, 
and the remembrance added fopce to my blows. When he was knocked 
out they carried him into the station.” 

“ And you, what did you do ? ” asked Kenneth. 

“ I got rid of my uniform, and made tracks for the coimtry ; that 
was the commencing of tlie tramp that led me to Dimboola.” 

“ You must have had a bad time ; this is not a country where food 
and drink can be had for the asking.” 

“ How I lived I hardly know, but somehow T managed to scrape 
along until a lucky chance brought me here.” 

“ If the police find you there'll be trouble,” said Kenneth. 

Probably, and that is why I must leave here as soon as possible," 
said the stranger gloomily. 

“ That is the reason why you must remain here,” replied Kenneth 
Harvey. 

The stranger looked at him quickly. 

“ I mean it,” said Kenneth, nodding. “ Tell me where yoii were 
stationed, and the name of the sergeant.” 

“ Abergyle, and the sergeant's name w^as Schaaf.” 

Kenneth Harvey started as he asked — 

** Brian Schaaf ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I am glad you thrashed him, very glad ; he is a brute." 

“ You know him ? ” said the stranger in surprise. 

“ I have known Brian Schaaf for years. He was stationed in our 
district at Moraine. He’s an old bushranger.” 

“ Then how did he come to get into the police ?” 

“On the* principle of setting a thief to catch a thief, I suppose,” 
said Kenneth. “ Very few men know Schaaf was one of a gang who 
roamed this district thirty years ago, but I know it.” 

“ Does he know you are aware of what he was ? ” 

“No, there’s where I may be useful to you some day, Schaaf 
joined the police in Victoria, this colony was not safe for him. When 
years had gone by he returned to New South Wales, and one or two 
clever captures, for which he got the credit and his men did the v^ork, 
obtained him promotion. I can imagine how he abuses his position, 
and as I said before, I am glad you thrashed him. Abergyle, you said ; 
that is over two hundred miles from here. You had a long tramp, and 
it’s a desolate country.” 

“ I walked a good deal farther than two hundred miles,” said the 
stranger. “ I fell in with a band of blacks on the march, they helped 
me along for a bit, but when I left their camp it must have been a long 
way out of the beaten track. I thought it safer to leave them, they 
seemed to be growing suspicious of me, and I had no wish to remain 
in their company longer than I could help it.” 

“ They are not very desirable companions,” said Kenneth, “ although 
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they are not dangerous if left alone ; they don’t cause me much trouble, 
they know better.” 

“ You have taught them a lesson ? ” asked the stranger. 

“ I have, and they took it to heart. How came you to strike the 
creek leading to Dimboola ? ” 

“ Merely by wandering about, not knowing where I was going. I 
found water and kept close to it, that’s about what happened. If I had 
to die of hunger, I did not T^ish to go raving mad from thirst.” 

“That was sensible at any rate, and by following the creek you 
came within reach of Madge and Koola.” 

“ Shall I ever forget that ? Not if I live to be a hundred. Your 
daughter’s face looked like an angel’s as she bent over me ; it was the . 
only gleam of hope I had had for many days. She saved my life, ^or I 
am sure I should have been dead in a few hours had she not discovered 

IX16« 

“She doesn’t forget that fact,” said Kenneth, smiling, “and she 
claims you as her property. She says she found you, and means to 
keep you.” 

“ She is your only child ? ” 

“Yes. Her mother died in Sydney. I could not ask her to live in 
such a place as this, she was not meant for the life, but Madge loves 
it ; you see she came here when she was very young, that makes all the 
difference.” 

“ She is a beautiful child, I am sure she is very dear to you.” 

“ She is tf e only being I care to live for,” said Kenneth. 

“ Has she never been away from Diml)oola?” 

“ No.” 

“ How little she knows of the world and its troubles I ” 

“ The less she knows the better,” said Kenneth. “ You have not 
found the world a very happy place to roam about in.” 

“ Not for the past ten years. Before then life was different to me, 
I had almost everything I desired.” 

“ That was not good for you.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ I wonder if you would care to tell me why you left England ; 
what induced you to leave comfort, pcihaps luxury, for a hard, rough 
life ? You must have had some powerful reason.” 

“ I had.” 

“ If it will help you in any way to tell me, do so ; I promise you I 
will keep your confidence.” 

“ I am sure of it. There is no reason why I should not tell you, and 
1 have done nothing I am ashamed of,” said the stranger. 
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CHAPTER V 

HIS STORV 

‘*It is ten years since I left home,” the stranger commenced, “and 
during that time I have wandered in many parts of the world earning 
a living as best I could, but it was despeiately hard work for a man 
brought up as I was. First of all. I will tell you why I left. 

“My father is a rich man, a piiv.'te banker, some people might call 
him a money-lendei, but he does no‘. belong to the class of men usUally 
included under that category. 

“ At school I always had plenty of money, and when I needed any 
my mother sent it me. She is my father’s second wife ; ne has a son 
by his first wife, and we did not agree very well. Living at Woodsdoun, 
our home, was an orphan niece of my father's, Norah Harden. She and 
I were chums, always together, very fond of each other, and this I 
think caused considerable ill-feeling on the part of my half-brother, 
Clarence. 

“When I left school I got mixed up with a rather wild set of 
fellows. My father was anxious for me to enter the army, but I had 
not much inclination that way. My half-brother was very clever in 
business matters, and took the bulk of tlie work off my father's shoulders, 
while I idled my time aw'ay at home, riding and shooting, and indulging 
in all country sports. 1 was a good horseman, am now 1 think, and 
sometimes I rode my father’s horses in hunt races and other events. 

“ My half-brother strongly protested against this, saying I ought to 
go to London and assist in the business, 

“ Probably he v^as right, but he did not go the proper way about it 
to induce me to fall in with his views. 

“ Racing is an expensive game for a man, and for a young fellow of 
twenty dangerous, if he allows it to gain a hold over him, which was my 
case. 1 betted freely, sometimes winning, more often losing, and 
having to ask my father to help me. He was generous, but resented 
my frequent applications to him. At last his patience was exhausted, 
and he refused to let me have five hundred pounds that I required to 
pay a debt. Angry words passed between us, I am sorry to say, and 
1 went to my mother, asking her to help me. She promised to inter- 
cede with my father if I gave my word not to bet heavily again, which 
I did. Next day I went away from home on a visit to a friend. While 
there a cheque, signed by my father, came for the amount I required. 
1 cashed it and paid my debt, but did not write to th^k him for it 
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immediately, as I ought to have done. The cheque was forged, and I 
was accused of the crime. You can imagine my feelings when I 
received a letter from ClarenOe telling me everything, at the same time 
stating that my father would naturally not take any steps against me, as 
he desired to keep the shameful matter a secret He also said that my 
mother and Norah Marden had no doubt as to my guilt, tlie proofs 
were too strong. He asked me what I iiitended doing, said if 1 wanted 
his advice he would see me at the office, as my father had gone on the 
Continent, utterly disgusted at my conduct 

“ You can imagine my feelings. 1 was proud, and the mere thought 
that my father, mother, and Norah Harden believed me guilty of such a 
despicable act stung me to the quick. I made a hasty resolve not to 
return home, and went to see Clarence in London. He was in the 
office and received me coldly. Angry words arose, and he said plainly 
that he did not believe me when 1 said J had not forged the cheque 
and knew nothing about it. I explained that the checiue was posted to 
me, and that I thought it came from my father. He laughed, and said 
that was a story no one would believe, adding that 1 might have had 
the cheque posted to me in order to avert suspicion. 1 could have 
struck him when he said that. 

“ * If you did not forge the cheque, who did ? ’ he asked, and to 
this I had no answer. He pointed ou^ that I needed the money, had 
asked my father for it, and been refused. 'J’here was, he said, only one 
conclusion to draw, that I had been so hardly pressed for money that 
1 had been driven to obtain it in this way. He put the matter so 
plainly that 1 saw I had no chance of proving my innocence to those I 
loved best, and 1 would not face them wdh such a black charge hanging 
over me. What was 1 to do ? in my perplexity I asked Clarence this 
question, by so doing confirming his suspicions against me. 

** He advised me to go away for a time, as my father was very much 
incensed against me, and there was no telling what he might do. He 
offered to help me, give me a couple ol hundred pounds to go abroad 
with, until the afl^r had blown over as he called it. Foolishly, I 
accepted the money, and went to America without saying good-bye to 
my mother or Norah Harden. Many a time since then I have deeply 
regretted the hasty step 1 took. I ought to have faced the matter out, 
sure in my innocence. My flight, it can be called by no other name, 
would naturally lead to the conclusion that 1 acknowledged my guilt. 
My half-brother’s sneers at my protestations of innocence drove me 
frantic. 

“ I took the money, as I have said, and left England. In America 
I had a rough lime, after my money was spent. Eventually I shipped 
as a steward on board a vessel bound for Sydney. It would take too 
long to relate all that has befallen me during those ten years. I have 
been driven from pillar to post, sometimes almost starving, at otliers 
worldng hard at some uncongenial occupation in order to earn a living. 
The best place I had was in a racing stable at Randwick, near Sydney, 
with a trainer named Dixon. He took a fancy to me and helped me 
along. 1 met him in a casual way in Pitt \ ;reet, and taking my course 
in my hands, asked him boldly to give mt w^ork. I said I could ride, 
was well educated, and if necessary could do his correspondence and 
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book-keeping. My ‘ cheek * he called it, seemed to amuse him and he 
said he would give me a chance. He did, and I remained with him 
until he got into trouble with the authorities. I am sorry to say he was 
not a very straight goer, but he was always kind to me. I rode in the 
gallops at Randwich, and after some time he obtained a license for me. 
I think, had he kept straight, I should have done well, but when ho 
went wrong, owners and trainers fought shy of me as well, because I 
had been closely connected with him. It was after leaving Dixon I 
went up country, and eventually obtained a billet in the mounted police, 
which terminated as you are aware. Those are the main facts of the 
case ; there is a lot more, spread out over ten years, as you may ima^e, 
but it would not interest you, and it only concers my troubles and trials. 

“ I may mention diat my name is Ccliii Newly, and that my father 
is Sir Owen Newly. I have, however, generally gone under the name 
of Colin Newton, and prelcr to do so still. You have been so kind to 
me that I have told you the whole truth, believing I can trust you." 

Kenneth Harvey had not one**, interrupted Colin; he was deeply 
interested in his story, which somewhat surprised him. 

“ What do you think of it all ? ' asked Colin smiling. 

“You want my candid opinion?’' said Kennctli. 

“Yes.” 

“ Then I think you behaved like a stupid young fool when you left 
home,” said Kenneth emphatically. 

Colin laughed, he was not in the least offended, and said— 

“ I have often thought so myself, but what else could I have done?” 

“ Faced it out, discovered who played such a scurvy trick upon you. 
Had you any enemies ? ” 

“ 1 daresay I had, I was not very particular about offending people 
I did not like.” 

“ Have you any idea who forged the cheque ? ” 

“I’hen you believe my story, you do not think I did it?” asked 
Colin eagerly. 

“ No, I am sure you did not. I believe every word you have spoken, 
although, mind you, it is a most extraordinary tale ; a man must ^ave 
faith in you to believe it.” 

“ And you have ? ” 

“ Most decidedly. I am not considered a bad judge of pjen." 

“ 1 am glad to hear this, it gives me hope that some day all will be 
cleared up at home, and that I can look my people in the face again.” 

“ Have you ever thought who forged the cheque, and sent it 10 you, 
and for what purpose ? ” 

“ Many times, but I have given it up in despair. You see, I reaifed 
the benefit, not the person who forged the cheque, that is where the 
difficulty lies. What possible reason could any one have for such a 
silly action ?” 

“ I can only think of one person who had a reason for getting you 
out of the way,” said Kenneth. 

“ You mean my half-brother, Clarence ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Naturally you would think of him, but 1 assure you he would not 
do such a thing. We were not particularly good friends, as I have 
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already said, but I am quite certain he would not stoop to be guilty of 
such a mean action.” 

” He might have wished to get you out of the way on account of the 
lady’s preference for you,” said Kenneth. 

“ It would not have been worth his .while. She did not care for 
him, and he knew it.” 

“ That would not improve liis feelings towards yourself.” 

Colin, however, w^ould not hear of any accusation against Clarence, 
such as Kenneth Harvey suggested. 

*‘The whole thing is a mystery,” he said. “One day it may be 
cleared up, but 1 doubt it.” 

“What do you intend doing now?” asked Kenneth. 

Colin looked gloomy, the future was anything but bright. WKat was 
he to do ? 

“1 hardly know,” he answered, “but J must think of making a 
move soon, I have already been too long on your hands.” 

“ You say you can ride, you have also been well educated, there 
ought not to be much difficulty aboJt finding you a billet.” 

“ Perhaps you will help me,” said Colin. 

“ ril do what I can,” said Kenneth, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

Here was the very man he wanted; a man who could ride >vas 
always useful, a man who could teach Madge as well was a marvel, not 
picked up every day in sucli an out-ofithe-wa> place as Dimboola. 
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THE OWNER 01‘ rUMBOOLA 

“Stay at Dimboola, help me with work, give Madge a few lessons, 
make pourself generally useful, and I'll give you a fair ‘ screw/ ** said 
Kenneth Harvey. 

“ You are making a billet for me, * said Colin. 

“ Fm giving you a chance of inaking one for yourself. Will you 
take it ? ** 

“ If you really mean it, and think I can be of use to you.” 

I don’t often keep men hanging around who are of ao use to me. 
ril promise you one thing. If you don’t suit me, after fair trial, I’ll 
tell you to quit,” said Kenneth. 

Colin laughed as he replied — 

“ I accept your offer, only mind you keep your word, if I don't come 
up td your expectations ; remember I have not been used to station 
work.” 

“ You have roughed it? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ At Dimboola you’ll rough it still more, I fancy.” 

“ I can stand it.” 

“ That’s my opinion, I may as well tell you there’s trouble brewing 
round here. There’s a hot gang in the district, and for the past few 
months there’s been a lot of horse-stealing and cattle-lifting. It may 
come to a fight,” said Kenneth. 

“ If it does you can count on me.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if Schaaf is put on to hunt these fellows down ; 
if he is he’s sure to come here.” 

“ It may get you into trouble if he finds me in your employ.” 

“ I’m not supposed to know you have been in the police ; in any 
case leave me to deal with him, I know how to manage such men.” 

When Madge heard that Colin Newton, as he must be called for the 
present, was to remain at Dimboola, she was delighted. 

“ He will give you lessons in his leisure time,” said her father, “ and 
mind you pay attention to all he teaches you.” 

“ Is he a schoolmaster?” asked Madge. 

“ Not exactly, but he knows sufficient to help you on a bit.” 

“Then I’ll do my best,” she replied. 

Dimboola was a large station, some forty square miles or more in 
extent. Most of the land was fenced in, and Kenneth Harvey’s energy 
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had made the place one of the best in the colony. For many years he 
had toiled early and late to improve his property, and few men succeeded 
as well as he had done. The hard rough life suited him. When he 
visited Sydney he was always glad to leave the town and return to the 
country. It was a journey of five hundred miles from Dimboola to the 
capital, and at that time the railway only extended to within half the 
distance between the station and Sydney. The nearest township was 
Moraine, about thirty miles distant, and all letters and goods that came 
by coach were delivered there. For the heavier consignments bullock- 
waggons and horse-drays were used, and these had^o journey over the 
two hundred and fifty miles that lay between Dimboola and the nearest 
railway station at Crowhurst. There was a constant coming and going 
of teams between Dimboola and Crowhurst. The stores at the ^station 
were well stocked, and considerable judgment and foresight had to be 
exercised to keep the supply up to the mark, and equal to the demand. 
Kenneth Harvey dealt fairly by his hands. They were supplied with 
all they required from the stores and charged a moderate price. They 
were not allowed to run up big accounts, nor were they permitted to 
purchase more than a given quantih^ of liquor in a certain time. 
Drunkenness was an offence Kennetli Harvey declined to tolerate. 
He understood a man who went in for a downright spree, extending 
perhaps over a week, and then gave it up, and worked all the belter for 
it I hut he had no room for the habitual toper, or the hand who got 
drunk when there was work to be done. 

** Have your spree and then settle down again,” was his advice, and 
most of the men follow'ed it. 

The boundary riders’ huts in various parts of the run were* all in 
good condition. Lonely spots they were, calculated to drive a man into 
fits of melancholy if he did not possess a cheerful disposition. From 
time to time Kenneth Harvey visited them to see that everything was in 
order, and the men knew he was desirous of making them as comfortable 
as possible. 

At shearing time there was a busy scene at Dimboola, About a 
hundred and fifty thousand sheep w’ere shorn, and the men worked 
harder then than at any other time. Cattle-mustering was another 
exciting occupation in w^hich Kenneth Plarvcy took an active part. 
His hobby, however, was horse-breeding, and already the Dimboola 
stud was famous. There weie few better judges of horses in the 
colonies than Kenneth Harvey, who w^as one of the pioneers of horse- 
breeding out West, Hundreds cf horses were reared at Dimboola, sent 
to Sydney, and many of them shipped to India for remounts. He also 
supplied the police with horses, and the best of them were selected for 
use in Sydney and Melbourne, as van and carriage horses. Thousands 
of pounds passed through his hands yearly, and people knew he must 
be a wealthy man. He was shrewd and careful wifli the money he 
made. Land near Sydney and Brisbane at that time was to be 
purchased at a reasonable price, and he made many investments. 

At the time Colin Newton came to Dimboola, the owner of that 
station had become a power in the colony by sheer force of wealth and 
landed interest. 

The manager of the Federated Banking Company, James Talent, 
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took good care to humour his best customer, Kenneth Harvey. Year 
by year the business of die bank increased, and it was Kenneth's money 
helped it along. He was a large shareholder in the bank, and lyjbenever 
there were shares of the Federated Banking Comply in &e market, 
James Talent had a standing order to buy them for him. The manager 
was looking forward to the time when Kenneth would hold the bulk of 
the shares ; he foresaw considerable advancement of his own interests in 
such a case. He transacted the bulk of Kenneth's business in Sydney, 
negotiated his land purchases, and arranged many important matters for 
him, for all of which he was liberally rewarded. It was Kenneth 
Harvey's influence that secured James Talent the coveted post of 
manager, so it is small wonder he was grateful. No one knew f^ettcr 
the extent of Kenneth Harvey’s w’ealth t]^an James Talent, and it some- 
times staggered him. If the money kept on accumulating as it had 
done in recent years, his patron would be far and away the richest man 
in the colonies. 

Kenneth Harvey was aware of his power, he knew what money 
could do, for he had worked hard jot it, and earned it. He despised a 
man who lived on money he had not earned, but he meant to use, in 
any way he wished, the wealth be had accumulated by his own 
industry. 

“ I have made my money, and I’ll spend it or keep it, as I think 
fit," he said to James Talent. “ Do you deny my right to do so ?” 

The manager knew better than to give a denial, but he ventured to 
say a rich man had many opportunities of benefiting his fellow men. 

“You mean I could afford to give away thousands of pounds to 
keep a lot of loafers in idleness," said Kenneth Harvey. 

The manager explained that there were deserving people who failed 
to get on -in the world through no fault of their own. 

“ Find them, and I’ll help them,’’ was Kenneth’s reply, “ but they’ll 
have to prove their case up to the hilt." 

James Talent found here and there an isolated case, such as he had 
described, and Kenneth Harvey had been as good as his word. There 
was -one man in Sydney, a member of the legislative assembly, who 
blessed the name of Kenneth Harvey, and knew him for what he really 
was. This man failed in business, in the city, through sheer ill luck. 
He was fairly cornered, hard up, without any means to support his wife 
and two children. He went to James Talent, whom he had known for 
some years, and explained matters. The case was placed before 
Kenneth Harvey, who sifted it thoroughly. Being satisfied, he started 
the man in business again, gave him capital, and set him on his feet. 
This time he prospered, and in due course repaid the money and 
became a free man again. 

This was not an isolated case, as James Talent knew, and many a 
deserving man had received timely assistance from what Kenneth 
Hai-vey called his “ give ’em a lift fund.” 

This men who tried to impose upon him, and there were many, 
received scant attention, they were sent about their business in 
remarkably quick time. 

Kenneth Harvey was a discriminating mver, he had no desire to 
see his name in print, as the donor of thoumds to some special fund. 
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.What he gave he parted with freely, unostentatiously, and very often no 
one, except the recipient and James Talent, knew of the gift. 

Some people called him a hard-hearted miserly man, without a 
spaik of generosity, and this opinion, which he sometimes heard ex- 
pressed, amused him. He had his defenders, however, and in Sydney 
Siere were men who mentioned his name with emotion, sometimes 
with tears in their eyes, as they remembered that if it had not been for 
him they would have gone under in the struggle for existence. 

At Dimboola Kenneth Harvey was known by his hands as a just 
man ; they were also aware that he brooked no nonsense or disobedience. 
If one of his hands got into trouble “ the boss ” stood by him through 
thick and thin, and no man was ever sent away from the station without 
giviflg cause for his dismissal. His hasty temper sometimes roused the 
fighting blood in them, and then he heard opinions of his character that 
were the reverse of complimentary ; but when things liad quieted down 
again he let bygones be bygones, and no more was said about it. 

This was the master of Dimboola, a straight goer, a man who had 
fought his o^Ti battle in life, and reaped the reward. Idleness was to 
him an abomination, and had his wealth been doubled, he would still 
have continued in harness. 

With such a man Colin was likely to get on, and it was a lucky 
diance that guided his wandering footsteps in the direction of Dimboola. 
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CHAPTER VII 

JULIA*S ADMIRFkS 

Madge was an apt pupil, eager to learn, grasping fast whatever Colin 
taught her. He was amused at his rvSe of tutor to this young bush- 
bred girl, it was about the last occupation he considered himself fitted 
for. Nevertheless he was the riglit tiian in the right place, for he 
adopted a plan of imparting know'jd<;e widely different to all known 
methods. Madge was not crammed, learned thoroughly, and Colin 
explained everything he taught, to ‘:‘ie best of his ability. Judging 
from the sounds of merriment, lessons were anything but a drudgery to 
Madge. 

Julia Plope, as she heard the laughter, thought there was more play 
than work, but this was better than “ cramming her little head with a 
lot of nonsense.” 

Julia liked Colin, perhaps her efforts to save his life drew him to 
her heart ; anyhow, what little affection she could spare from Madge 
.she transferred to him. 

“ He’s a gentleman,” she said to herself. “ He’s come down in the 
world, but that does not alter the fact. No amount of trouble and 
roughing it will ever rub the polish off him, and he’s not only a 
gentleman to look at, he’s the heart of one, he’d never do a dirty 
action, that’s certain.” It was Madge who introduced Colin to Julia’s 
“ special reserve,” the kitchen. 

She stood guard over this part of the homestead like a dragon, 
and even Kenneth Harvey seldom put his foot in the place. 

“ It’s against the mles,” she said, when Madge proposed to bring 
Colin io. “ You know I never let the men come in here, they get 
in the way, and some of ’em are not at all particular about sampluig 
things. If he comes in they’ll want to come too.” 

Madge, however, had her way, as was usually the case, where Julia 
was concerned, and Colin was introduced into this “ holy of holies.” 

He appreciated the cleanliness of Julia’s surroundings; she pnded 
herself on having everything spotlessly clean, and attributed her efforts 
to keep it so to the excluding of the male folk. 

“ If I had a lot of ’em tramping about there’d be no end of a 
mess,” she said. “Men don’t know how to keep their feet clean. 
If there’s mud about outside they’re sure to find' it, and you’d be 
surprised the amount of earth a man can carry on his boots.” 

Colin laughed, acknowledging the truth of her remark, as he looked 
at his feet. 
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•‘1*11 go outside and sweep some of the dirt off,” he said, “or 
you’ll probably refuse to have me here again.” 

“ Oh, you’re not so bad,” replied Julia, “ but your boots would be 
ail the better for brushing, and that’s a fact.” 

Colin chatted with Julia and Madge, telling them of his adven- 
tures abroad, and of his life at home, before he left to rough it in the 
W'orld. Julia knew something of the county in wliich Woodsdoun was 
situated, and this proved a further bond of sympathy between them. 

“ England’s a lovely place,” said Julia, with a sigh. “ 1 sometimes 
wish I’d never left it.” 

“There’s no place in the world like Dimboola,” said Madge. “You 
would not leave it if you could.” 

“ Not while you’re here,” said Julia. 

“ Well, I’m not likely to go away, so you may consider youfself a 
fixture,” replied Madge. 

A black boy named ] immy assisted her with her work. He was a 
handy youngster, full of mischief, and had been trained by Julia, who 
persuaded him to leave a camp of blacks, settled not far away, and try 
the advantages of civilization. At first she had a lot of trouble with 
him. Jimmy’s thieving propensities wc^re api)arently inexhaustible ; he 
was of an inquiring turn of mind, tasting everything eatable she hap- 
pened to leave lying about. For purposes of correction, Julia kept a 
pliable willow witli which she belaboured Jimmy freely, eventually 
impressing him to such an extent that he reformed. 

Jimmy vas a favourite with the hands. He was an amusing little 
fellow, and in the evening, when he escaped from Julia’s clutches, the 
men taught him to dance, and learn numerous acrobatic feats, some- 
times at a risk of breaking his bones. One day Julia was horrified, on 
entering the kitchen, to find Jimmy balancing himself on his hands, one 
on each chair, and his legs perpendicular in the air. He had not 
observed her entrance, and the attitude being favourable, Julia adminis- 
tered a couple of sound whacks whicli brought him to tlie ground. 

“Who taught you such pranks?” she sajd angrily. 

“Ben,” replied Jimmy. 

“ Ben, was it ? Then just wait until I see him, and he’ll have a bit 
of my mind.” 

Ben received Julia’s opinion of his conduct with a grin that 
exasiierated her, and said she ought to be thankful to liim for exercising 
Jimmy’s muscles, as it would enable him to do a lot more work for 
liex. 

“ I can exercise him without any help from you,” said Julia. “ He’s 
plenty to do on his feet, without trying to work standing on his head.” 

“ That’s where you make a mistake, Julia,” said Ben. “ Work him 
at both ends and you get double the labour out of him, don’t you see ? ” 

“You’re a fool, Ben Cridge," said Julia, ” aiw^ you’re not the only 
one on the place, there’s several of you about. I Vj'onder how the boss 
stands you ; Fd soon sliift a lot of you if I’d anything to do with it.” 

“ No, you wouldn’t, Julia, you’d never have the heart to do it. You 
know you’re foud of the boys, I’ve heard you say so many a time.” 

“ Fond of a pack of lazy, idle fellows like you ? Not me, indeed. 
When 1 g<’ow fond of any one he’s got to be a tnmP 
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“Then you’d not be indifferent if a real man made up to you, 
Julia?" said Ben. 

“ Perhaps I should, and perhaps 1 shouldn’t, it all depends on the 
sort of man,” she replied. 

“ Julia, will you give me a chance if I try to be a man ? ” said Ben, 
laughing to himself. 

“ It’s no use you trying, Ben, there’s not the making of a man in 
you." 

“ Perhaps Tom would have a chance ? ” 

“ He’s no better.” 

“ Then give Billy a trial ; you really ought to settle down, at your 
time of life.” 

“Pll settle you down if you don’t ckar out,” said Julia, tl rowing a 
brush at him. 

Ben dodged the missile and said — 

“ Remember this, Julia, whenever yo a’re tired of a single life, think 
of me ; I’m open to conviction. 1 don t know but what I’d go as far 
as to marry you, that is if you think 't would do you good in any way." 

Julia glared at him fiercely as she tcplied — 

“ It’s such men as you, Ben Grid ^e, as makes a woman glad she’s 
single.” 

Ben departed chuckling, and in the corner of the yard met Bill 
Blower. 

“ Julia wants you, Bill,” he said. 

“ What for ? ” exclaimed the surprised Bill. 

*’ Don’t know ; go and ask her,” said Ben. 

Bill Blower went to the kitchen door. 

“ What is there I can do for you, Julia ? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing ; get out of this. Who sent you here ? ” 

“ Ben Cridge.” 

“ Then go and tell Bon Cridge there’s a pair of fools when you’re 
together.” 

“Has he been riling you, Julia? Say tlie word and I’ll punch his 
head.” 

“ You punch Ben Cridge’s head ? I fancy I see you doing it," said 
Julia, with scorn. 

“ If he’s put you out in any way I'll have a shy at it ; you know I’d 
do more than that for you, Julia.” 

“ I wish you men would leave me alone,” she said. 

“ We can’t, Julia, and that’s the fact. We just can’t leave you alone, 
we simply dote on you.” 

“ Bill Blower, you’re a bigger fool than I thought you were," she said* 

“Think what you like, say what you like, but spurn me not; 

I cannot bear.” 

" If you don’t get out of this, I’ll throw a bucket of water over you.” 

** That would not quench the fire of love,” said Bill in melancholy 
tones. 

Julia became exasperated. She flourished her fists in Bill’s f kce , 
and bid him begone. 

“ Give me something to carry away as a remembrance/’ said Bill 
pathetically; “if it’s only a cabbage leaf I’ll be contented." 
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Julia smacked his face, and Bill danced round joyfully. 

* ** rU treasure that token of affection, ] ulia. How delicious are the 

smacks of love I Oh, Julia, you have a lovely hand, blessed is the man 
who can secure it." 

This was too much for Julia. She seized a broom and commenced 
to belabour Bill with the handle j he ran across the yard and she 
fallowed him. 

“Still running after ilie men, Julia,” shouted Ben, and she turu-d 
her attention to him. 

“ You sent Bill Blower to me, did you ? ” she gasped. 

“ 1 did, with the amiable intention of giving him a chance. You 
declined my offer of an untouched heart, 1 thought perhaps you’d give 
him a chance.” 

Julia threw the brush at him ; Ben caught it dexterously ard said — 

“ Those dainty hands have often touched this handle, fondled and 
caressed it. Broom, you are to be envied. Would 1 were a broom ! ” 

Julia burst out laughing as she said — 

“ You’ll be the death of me amongst you. Can’t you leave a woman 
in peace ? ” 

“It wouldn’t suit you, Julia, indeed it wouldn’t. You love to be 
teased, all the girls like it. They tell me, Julia, that when you refused 
the skipper of the last vessel you sailed in, the poor man let himself 
down by the anchor-chain, dropped c[uietly into the sea, and was 
diowned in tlie waters ol despair. Oh, Julia, you have much to answer 
for. What do you think happened last night ? ” 

“ How do 1 know? There’s no telling w'hat takes place witli such a 
crowd of larrikens about,” said Julia. 

“ In the dead of night a sound broke the stillness,” said Ben 
solemnly. “We awoke witli a start. Again the sound was heard. It 
came from Fred Dent’s bunk, and we listened awe-stricken. Only one 
word came from his lips, but it echoed through the shed witli a weird, 
awful sound. It was a wail of anguish, of a soul in pain, tlie last cry of 
a heartbroken man, calling, callmg, calling in vain, upon his fickle, 
heartless Julia.” 

Ben slid off his perch to avoid the stone Julia hurled at him, and 
she heard him laughing as he disappeaied round tlie corner of the shed. 

Julia laughed too. She rather enjoyed these encounters ; and after 
all, Ben Cridge was a downright good fellow, and often lent her a 
willing hand when she required help. 

“ They’re a rum lot,” was her comment, as she entered the kitchen, 
**but 1 don’t tiiiiik there’s a bad ’un m the buo^lic.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PICKING A MC»LJN I' 

Julia Hope’s opinion that amongst the Iiands at Diniboola there was 
“not a bad ’un in the whole bundle” wa , near the mark. They were 
a roughish lot, but kjnd-heaited to a latJt, and Kenneth Harvey had 
reason to congratulate himself on his : h .. 

There "was, huwevei, one nun vJ ! kept himself apart from the 
others, and seldom joined in their fro! s. I’his was Joel Heath, who 
had been on the station about six ino lis. Kenneth Harvey engaged 
him at Moraine, on the recommendation ol Harry Ranger, who kept 
“The Digger’s Rest,” a popular house \»’nh the miners and bushmen. 
The Golden Lead mint's were situated about six miles froii. Moraine, 
in the midst of a wild, mountainous countr>. They were for the most 
part owned by a syndicate, of which Kenneth Harvey was at the head. 
Adjoining the mine, which gave its name to the whole field, were 
several private claims owned by different individuals, most of them 
being worked to a considerable profit. The Golden Lead mine, 
however, employed the bulk of the labour, some hundreds of men, and 
the returns increased year by year, Joel Heath was a miner, one ot 
the unlucky class, and lie turned up his claim at Golden Lead in 
disgust, coming into Moraine in search of more iirofitable work. Harry 
Ranger promised to help him, and the first time Kenneth Harvey came 
to the township he asked him to find Joel Heath ivork at Dimboola. 
A hand or two more or less matters littlt, so Kenneth engaged him. 
'Hie man turned out a good worker, but was unpopular with the men, 
owing to his silent, reserved nature. Ben Cridge expressed the opinion 
that he had committed some crime, which prevented him from joining 
in the pastimes of liis fellow workers. He did not mention this in 
JoeVa hearing, as there was an ugly look on liis face whenever he was 
questioned concerning his reasons for holding aloof. With this excep- 
tion, the hands at Dimboola were a jolly, devil-me-care lot of fellow's, 
good workers, and always read) for a spree when occasion offered. 

Much interest had been aroused by Colin’s arrival at the station, 
and the men were more than surprised when they heard he was to 
remain there. 

Tliey soon found out Colin was a ** cut above them,” and at first 
were inclined to regard him in anything but a friendly light. Their 
feelings, however, quickly changed when he joined their cirde at night, 
and entered heartily into all their amusements. 
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** There's nothing stuck up about him,” said Ben. “I thought 
perhaps he'd want to boss the show, but he doesn’t. 1 think he’s a 
good sort; what do you say, boys?” 

There was a chorus of assent, and Colin soon became popular. 
Kenneth Harvey advised him to make friends with the hands, which he 
was only too eager to do. 

“They’ll amuse you,” he said, “and you'll find them a real good 
lot when you come to know them.” 

Colin tried to strike up an acquaintance with Joel Heath, but the 
man plainly showed he wished to be left to himself. He asked Kenneth 
Harvey the reason for his taciturnity, and he replied — 

“ He's one of the unlucky ones. He’s tried most things and failed. 
He’s about the only man who went into the Golden Lead who jmade 
nothing out of it. I think he’s sick of the world and everything in it.” 

“ I’m sorry for him,” said Colin. “ He must be miserable.” 

“ Not a bit of it ; leave him alone and he’ll be contented.” 

Joel Heath was left alone, and hardly<,any one spoke to him, with 
the exception of Madge, who pitied, and tried to induce him to talk. 
She succeeded fairly well, and Joel Heath never shunned her company, 
but he could not be induced to talk about himself, even to her, and the 
reason for his melancholy he kept to himself. 

Colin was anxious to try his skill on horseback. Ben Cridge was 
the best rider at Dimboola, and this gave him a standing amongst the 
hands that nothing else could have done. To ride well was the highest 
accomplishment, and no matter how good a man might be, he was not 
thought much of if he could not sit a buck-jumper, or clear a stiff log 
fence on some half-tamed horse. Ben Cridge was fearless on horseback, 
nothing daunted him, and he had taught Jimmy the black to ride, much 
to Julia’s disgust. Jimmy’s skill in the saddle attracted the attention of 
Kenneth Harvey, who had hinted to Julia that she had better look out for 
another boy, as Jimmy was too valuable to waste his time in the kitchen. 

To this she gave an angry reply, saying it "was not fair to take him 
away from her just when she had trained him to be useful. Kenneth 
laughed, and said she must blame Ben Cridge for it, adding that there 
were heaps more boys in the blacks' camp to be had for the asking. 

“ I’ll send over and get you half-a-dozen to make a selection from,” 
he said. “ Jimmy's only one of a crowd, you’ll never miss him. He’s 
a light weight and useful to put up on some of the youngsters.” 

Jimmy, however, was still in the kitchen, although he escaped when- 
ever possible, and made his way round to the stables. 

Julia poured the vials of her wrath on Ben Cridge tor tempting the 
boy away from her, but he merely answered, as Kenneth Harvey had 
done, that there were plenty more to be had for the asking. 

llie hands were all anxious to see if Colin could ride. Ben’s 
opinion was that he looked as if he could, and that went a long way. 

Kexmeth Harvey advised him not to try, until he felt quite strong 
and fit to undertake a tough fight. 

“They'll pick you a rough customer out, you may be sure of that,” 
he said. “ Have you ever ridden a buck-jumper ? ” 

Colin confessed he had not, but said he had been on the backs of 
some very nasty-tempered blood horses. 
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“You’ll find lading a buck-jumper different to anything you have 
experienced before,” he said. “I’ll give you a few hints,” and he 
proceeded to do so 

One morning Ben Cridge had over a score horses in one of the 
yards, out of which he had to draft four or five to be sent to Sydney, 
after they were broken in. 

Kenneth Harvey and Colin went to look at them. This was the 
first opportunity Colin had hud of showing he knew something about 
horses. 

As he looked through the fence he tlioiight they were a rough lot, 
but his practised eyes quickl> took in their good points. 

Ben Cridge was in tlie yard driving Ihein round, watching their 
movements closely, avoiding sundry kicks r' ld plunges with dexterity. 

“Have you made your choiee yet?” a.Mved Kenneth. 

“Tve singled tliree out,’* said Ben, ..s he pointed them out. “I 
want another pair ; there’s five to send u], to Syrlncy.” 

“ What do you think of his choice?” asked Kenneth of Colin, who 
said quickly — 

“He’s picked thret- good horsey i'Jt there’s one over there I like 
better than any of them.” 

“ Which is it ? ” asked Kenneth. 

Colin pointed to a dark bay at the lar side of the yard. 

“You like him, do you?” said Ben. “As looks go, yon re not far 
out, but he’s an awful brute to ride. I’ve tried liiin; he’s every vice 
under the sun.” 

“ Tried him, have }Ou?” said Kenneth, surpiised. “When did you 
put him through his paces? ” 

“ llecamcup with the last lot six luonlhs ago, and I tried him then.” 

“ Not this time ? ” 

“ No. I don’t suppose he’s mendtd his manners.” 

“ lie looks good enough to try again,” said Colin. 

“ Perhaps you’d like to ha\'e a go at him ? ” said Beu sarcastically. 

“ 1 shouldn’t mind. Can you put a saddle on him ? ” said Colin. 

“ If you’ie gcung to tr) liim, you’d better saddle him yourself,” was 
the leply. 

“You’ll lend a liand, Ben ? said Kenneth. 

“ I’ve no objeciions, it lie’ll promise to mount him.” 

“ I’ll try,” said Culiii, who saw^ Ben had very little faith in his horse- 
manship, and hoped to give him a surprise. 

“ As likely as not he’ll get you down and maul you,” said Ben. 

“ I’ll risk that. Give me a good whip, and I’ll let him know who is 
master.” 

“ You shall have my w'hip,” said Ben, “ you’ll want it." 

“Are you sure you are strong enough?”' asked Kenneth. "I’m 
afraid you hardly know w liat you are tackling ; if Ben’s given him up as 
a bad lot you may be quite sure he’s a savage brute.” 

“Take my advice and try something a bit easier first,” said Ben. 

Colin was on his mettle, and replied that he had not the slightest 
doubt he would be able to ride the horse, and master him. 

“You’ll want plenty of room,” said Ben. “If you mount him in 
the yard it’s as likely as not he’ll smash your legs against .the fence.” 

c 2 
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'*We can have him outside, in front of the house, there’s plenty of 
room there,” said Kenneth. 

“If he bolts m ride him to a standstill,” said Colin, “that will 
bring lum to his senses.” 

“ You’ve got to get on him first,” said Ben. “ It will take three or 
four of us to saddle him.” 

Colin laughed as! he said — 

“ I have picked a tough customer to try my skill on. If I’m thrown, 
I suppose you’ll not give me up as a bad rider ? ” 

“ No,” replied Ben. “ I shall be surprised if he doesn’t throw you. 
I don’t mind confessing that he gave me a nasty fall, and I reckon I 
know how to ride.” 

“ In that case, I shall not be discouraged if he gets rid of me,” said 
Colin. 

“ When will you make the attempt?” asked Kenneth, smiling. He 
admired Colin’s pluck, and hoped he would succeed. 

“ Any time you like, the sooner the better,” 

“ Then we’ll get it over and have done with it,” said Ben. “ I’ll 
drive him into the shed and we’ll saddle him, that will take some time,” 

“ I’ll lend you a hand,” said Colin. 

“ Don’t you bother ” answered Ben. “ You’ll want all your strength 
for the struggle. 1 didn’t think you meant business, but as you do, Til 
see he’s got ready for you. You’re a good plucked ’un, at any rate.” 

“ Is he a buck-jumper? ” asked Colin, 

“ He bucks a bit, but not over much. I’ve seen plenty worse buck- 
jumpers ; it’s not that so much as the other tricks he gets up to. What 
he doesn’t know ih the way of roguery is not worth knowing. You’ll 
soon find out his peculiarities. He introduces something new every few 
minutes. Just when you think you’ve fairly got him, he settles down 
for another fight on quite original lines. All I hope is you’ll come out 
of it without any broken bones,” said Ben 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE END OP A STRUGGLE 

Colin, stripped, and ready for the fray, watched the saddling process 
with interest. Ben had not underestimated the horse’s temper when he 
said it would take some time to saddle him. As soon as he went near 
him the horse tried to crush him against the wall. They succeeded in 
bridling him, but there was a tough fight to put the saddle on. The 
horse kicked and bit at his tormentors, and it took half-an-hour before 
it was firmly fixed. 

“He’s a beauty and no mistake/' said Kenneth. “Hadn’t you 
better let Ben try him first ? ” 

Colin did not relish his task, but meant to go through witlt it. 

“I'll do my best to master him,” he said. “I'm not easily 
frightened.” 

Several of the hands were about, eager to see how Colin shaped ; 
they anticipated some fun, having been through the mill and knowing 
what was likely to happen, 

Ben held the horse firmly by the head as Colin approached. No 
sooner did he place his hand on the wither than the horse squealed and 
lashed out furiously. Ben hit him over the head, quieting him a 
little, and he stood trembling as Colin approached liim again. This 
time he was more successful, but did not succeed in mounting. When 
he had his foot in the stirrup, the horse swung round, almost throwing 
him to the ground. Ben held on finnly and kept him well in hand. 

“ Try again,” said Kenneth, “ you’ll do it next time.” 

Madge stood on the verandah, looking on, encouraging Colin to 
“let the brute have it.” Koola barked, and frisked round joyfully, 
eager for a gallop when the horse was mounted. The dog had t^en a 
fancy to Colin, following him about everywhere, when he was not on 
guard with Madge. 

Next time, Colin approached the horse warily until he stood close 
beside him ; with a sudden movement he clutched the mane and the 
saddle, and sprang into the seat; it was cleverly done, and theHllen 
applauded. Colin gathered up the reins and shouted to Ben to “ let go 
his head,” which he did, jumping out of harm’s way. 

For a moment the horse stood still, then finding Colin firmly seated, 
he sprang into the air, all four l^s off the ground, and arched his back 
until it seemed to come to a point in the centre. His head went down 
between his forelegs, and Colin held on with all his might. The horse 
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went forward with a quick succession of bounds, squealing all the 

tim&r 

: Colin had never felt anything like this before, the bucking was new 

to him, and he realised what it was to be on the back of one of these 
horses. 

** Stick to him,” yelled Ben. “ Keep fast hold of his head.” 

Kenneth Harvey expected every moment to see Colin shot into the 
air, but he kept his seat, although every bone in his body commenced 
to ache. 

The men cheered, they never begrudged encouragement when any- 
one showed pluck. Finding bucking no good, the horse changed his 
tactics. ^ He whirled round and round like a top, and Colin reeled first 
. to one side, then the othei. The horse tried to bite his rider’s legs,, but 
heavy blows over the head stopped that little game. He rearec. straight 
upon his hind legs, pawing the air, coming down witii a quick move- 
ment, and lashing out behind. He fell on his knees and tore at the 
ground in his rage. All this time the heavy whip descended upon his 
sides like a flail ; the punishment was severe, and tamed his fiery spirit. 
He rolled on the ground. Colin slipped out of the saddle, cleverly 
mounting as he rose to his feet again. 

“ He’s a rider and no mistake,” said Bon, admiringly. 

Madge clapped her hands joyfully, her hero was more than fulfilling 
her expectations j there was not a man on the station could ride better. 

Baffled at all points, the horse seemed about to give in, when it 
occurred to him to bolt. Taking the bit between his teeth, he set off 
at a tremendous pace across tlie opem ground, Koola tearing after him 
with long strides. 

” He’s in for a ten-mile gallop,” said Ben ; ‘‘ that ought to take it 
out of him.” 

Colin knew his mount was not under control, but there vas very 
little danger to be apprehended. The country was bare of tices, and 
there was ample space for the horse cO gallop himself to a standstill. 
After the exertions he had gone through, it was comparatively easy work 
to sit still and let the horse go where he wished. It mattered little in 
which direction he went, tbicre would be no difficulty in finding the way 
back to Dimboola, Mile after mile was traversed, and still the horse 
showed no signs of tiring. Colin began to wonder when the pace would 
slacken, they must have gone five or s*'x miles at least. In which direc- 
tion were they going? Hr knew nothing of the country, and therefore 
had no idea. 

On went the horse, and Colin admired his long sweeping stride. 

“ He’s a good one if he can be tamed,” he thought. “ Ought to 
make a ’steeplechaser if he can jump, and I expect he can.” 

long way behind, Koola was toiling along ; having come so far, 
h*id not mean to give up the chase. 

At last the speed slackened, and the strain on the bridle relaxed, the 
bit was in the horse’s mouth again, his teeth had lost their grip on it. 

" You’ve had you’re way, I’ll have mine now,” said Colin, and urged 
the exhausted V.orse forward. He felt him stagger, and swerve from 
side to side, dnd at last eased him, reducing the pace until it dwindled 
denn to a walk. 
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The horse was quiet enough now, all the nonsense being knocked 
out of him, and he was only too willing to obey his rider. 

“ We've had a rough ride,” said Colin. “ We shall be better friends 
now, I hope.” 

He stroked the horse’s neck, and was about to turn his head round 
toward home, when he heard a shout. Looking in the direction from 
where it proceeded, he saw four mounted policemen coming towards 
him. His heart beat fast ; they might be some of his old comrades, if 
so, was Schaaf with them ? They w'ere a considerable distance away, 
and he was half inclined to set his horse going, and ride from them. A 
moment’s reflection showed him this would be useless, for after his 
recent exertions his mount would hardly be able to raise a gallop; 
there was nothing therefore for it but to wait until they came up, and 
trust to chance. 

One of the men waved to him, and Colin answered the signal. By 
this time Koola had come up, and lay pan'ing on tlic ground. 

As they came nearer, Colin recognised them. One was Sergeant 
Schaaf, the others, three of his men. Here was a nice predicament. 
Schaaf would be certain to arrest him, and there was no telling what 
might follow. He determined to put a bold face on, and if Schaaf 
attempted to arrest him, to appeal to the men. 

Schaaf was the first to ride up, and stared at Colin in amazement, 

“ It’s you, is it, my fine fellow ? ” he said. “ This is a lucky find. 
I’ve been on the look-out for you for some time. WTiat are you doing 
here ? ” 

By this time the three constables had ridden up, recognised Cohn, 
and nodded to him in a friendly way. 

“ That’s my business,” answered Colin. 

You’ll soon find it’s mine as well,” said Schaaf hotly. 

“ May I ask w^hat you are doing here,” said Colin. “ You are a long 
way from Abergyle. I don’t suppose you’d come all this way in search 
of me.” 

“ No, I didn’t, but it’s just as well I found you.” 

“ And what are you going to do now you have found me ? ” asked 
Colin. 

Sergeant Schaaf hesitated, he was in a bit of a fix. He did not 
know the country very well, and he was anxious to get on to the track 
of a gang of men who had lately stuck up the Abergyle mail, and made 
off with a considerable amount of booty. How many men there were 
in the gang he did not know, but from information received he thought 
there were three or four. It was, however, well known that in the 
mountainous district beyond Dimboola was a favourite ha uni of several 
desperados, who made their headquarters there. Schaaf vas spying 
out the land, seeking for information, learning the lay of the country, 
before he came in force to hunt the gang down. ^ 

Information had been received at Abergyle which roused Sergeant 
Schaaf to action, Two of the gang, who were supposed to be in the 
ranges, hailed from the Victorian side, and there was a big reward out 
for their captures. He meant to secure it if possible, and hence his 
increased activity and riding abroad. Perhaps this man, who had 
soundly thrashed him — Schaaf neither forgot nor forgave that — could 
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help him. He might extract all the information he could, and when he 
had no further use for him, arrest him, have him tried as a deserter, and 
also for assaulting his superior officer, a very serious matter indeed, for 
which severe punishment was meted out. 

Schaaf changed his tone and his tactics. 

** I suppose you know you are liable to be arrested ? ” he said. 

" What’s he up to now ? ” thought Colin, who noticed the new move. 

“1 suppose I am, but I fancy you’ll think twice before you 
attempt it” 

“ Why should I ? ” 

“ In the first place, I have a good case against you for exceeding 
your duties in dealing with your men ; in the rccond place, you would 
not care to hear my account of the thrashing I gave you made public in 
court, it w'oiild make spicy reading in the newspapers.” 

Schaaf winced, he recognised the force of Colin’s argument. 

“ It is my duty tr* arrest you, but if you will give me your assistance 
I’ll consider the matter,” said Schaaf. 

Colin looked surprised, wondering how ho could help the Sergeant. 

“ Judging from your rig-out, I should say you don’t live far from 
here,” said Schaaf 

“Ten or twelve miles away,” replied ('ohn. “ I’ve just had a fight 
with this horse, and had ridden him out when 1 hi ard yc‘u shout.” 

“ Where do you live ? ” 

‘ “ At Dimb'^ola.” 

“That’s lucky!” exclaimed the Sergeant. “It’s the place I am 
looking for. Mr. Harvey’s the owner, is he not ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“How came you to be there?” 

“ I was found nearly dead tni the bank of a creek, a few miles from 
the homestead. I had a rough time after i left Abergele.” 

“ I dare say you had,” giirr.ed Seb'^af. “ Runaways generally have, 
it’s part of their punishment.” 

“What do you want at Dimboola?” asked Colin. 

“Mr. Haj^^ey knows th*' distiict, and I want some information from 
him, that’s all.” He was not going to explain to Colin what his business 
was. “ Wdl you slww us the way, if you arc returning there?’' 

Koola was growling at the heels of tJie Sergeant’s horse. 

‘ Call that bmte ofl' oi be’il be kicked,” said Schaaf 

“ He’s a w’onderful dog, .* splendid judge of character,” said Colin, 
with a wink at the constables. 

“He’s ugly enough at any late,” grumbled Schaaf 

“And faithful. He’d never betray a friend,’' said Colin. 

“ Do you mean to insinuate 1 would?” ai>ked Schaaf angrily. 

“ Oh no, I consider you’re a model oi all the virtues,” said Colin 
sarcastically. 

‘ Will you show us tlio way to Dimboola?” asked Schaaf abruptly; 
be ^as tired of the conversation which he saw his men enjoyed. 

“ rU take you there,” replied Colin, setting his horse in motion, and 
leading the way. 
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CH\PTER X 

TOWARIiS THE MOUNTAINS 

When Kenneth Harvey saw Colin retuiiiii^g with four of the mounted 
police, he was surprised, and, recognizing Schaaf, wondered if there 
would be trouble. He greeted them ii. a friendly w'ay, saying to 
Colin — 

“You mastered him, I see, and yea deserve a reward for your 
pluck ; I’ll give him to you if you’ll h:. i < him.” 

Colin was delighted, but hardly liKeu to accept tiie gift, he protested 
that he had done nothing to deserve it. 

“ But you have,” said Kennetli. I have seldom seen a finer 
display of horsemanship ; 1 shall be surprised if Ben, or some of the 
boys, do not want to make a match with you.” 

“ I’ll take them on,” said ('oiin, laughing. 

Kenneth Harvey invited Sergeant Schaaf into the house, and the 
men went round to the yard, taking his horse with them. 

Schaaf had not seen much of the owner of Dimboola, but knew he 
was a rich man, and a power in the land. It was always Schaaf’s 
endeavour to try and keep on good terms with the big squatters and 
mine owners, be knew^ tlie value of it. 

“ Y’ou have not been as far as Dimboola before?” said Kenneth. 

“ Na, I have only been stationed at Abergyle a short time, and there 
is plenty to occupy me between the township and Moraine." 

“ I’m glad to see you, anyway,” said Kenneth, thinking of Colin, 
and desirous of propitiating him. “ What brings you here ? ” 

Sergeant Scliaaf explained what had happened to the Abergyle mail, 
and said he wished to discover the haunt of the bushrangers. 

“ That’s easier said than done,” replied Kenneth. “ They lie pretty 
close, and although their retreat is in the mountains, I do not know 
where it is, and it wull be difficult and dangerous to hunt them out ; 
you’ll require more men than you have with you." 

“This is merely preliminary scouting,” raid Schaaf. “I want to 
get on their track, and then I’ll bring ten or a dozen men with me to 
ferret them out. Have you any idea how. many there are in the 
gang?” 

“ No. I have seen nothing of them for some time, and they have 
let my stock alone for many months. I miss a horse or two occasion- 
ally, and have a good idea where they go, but so far my losses have 
been insignificant,” said Kenneth. 
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^'Two desperate characters from the Victorian dde haye come over 
here ” said Sdiaaf. “ They stuck up the coadi, I am sure of it, from 
th^ description Jack Tipton, the driver, gave of them. The most 
desperate man we have had to deal with is amongst them, a fellow they 
call * Captain ' Donnell.” 

“ I’ve^eard of him,” said Kenneth. “ I believe he’s a man of some 
education, which makes him all the more dangerous. By all accounts 
he has an interesting history ; I think at one time he was in the army, 
was cashiered for some swindle he worked, and then commenced bush- 
ranging.” 

“ That’s correct,” said Schaaf. “ He’s caused no end of trouble in 
Victoria, in the country between Melbourne and Albury, and several 
murders are put down to him ; if he did not actually commit the criines 
he was the instigator. There’s a big reward out for him, and also 
for Jake Hayes, his mate. They have worked together for several 
years.” 

“I think you were in the force in Victoria, were you not?” asked 
Kenneth. 

Schaaf started, then said — 

“ That is many years ago.” He wondered if Kenneth Harvey knew 
anything of his early life ; he did not care to remember those days, they 
were blotted out, or nearly so. 

** So you think Donnell and Hayes have taken refuge in the Eureka 
ranged ? ” asked Kenneth. 

“Yes, there is very little doubt about it. Where else could they go? 
It is the safest liiding-place, and most of the bushrangers are in league, 
and help each other.” 

“ If they are there I may anticipate trouble,” said Kenneth. 
“ Captain Donnell is fond of hor^es, and picks out the best when he 
makes a raid. He’ll find some good ones at Dimboola if he ventures 
here ; he’ll also find a warm reception awaiting him.” 

“You have some reliable men on the station, I suppo.se?” said 
Schaaf. 

“ Several. I may say all my hands can be relied upon ; one of the 
best of them showed you the way here.” 

“ I know him, Colin Newton s his name. Are ybu quite sure you 
can trust him ? ” 

Yes. Why do you as]> ? ” 

“ Because he was one ui ny men at Abergyle, and he deserted ; he’s 
liable to be arrested, and he’d not get off with a light punishment,” said 
Schaaf. 

“ He has told me his story,” said Kenneth. “ I believe you had a 
slight difierence with him which ended in a fight.” 

Schaaf looked uncomfortable as he replied — 

“ He committed an unprovoked assault upon me ; that is a serious 
offence, Mr. Harvey/’ 

“He told me you fought, and he beat you.” 

“I had to fight; it was necessary to defend myself.” 

“There must have been some grave reason for his taking such a 
Step, he’s not the sort of man to desert his post without just cause.” 

“ You are prejudiced in his favour,” said Schaaf. 
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“ Since he has been here I have grown to like him, and my little 
girl is very fond of him, which is a sure sign he*s worthy to be trusted.’* 

“ Then you would be sorry to lose him ?” ^ 

Indeed I should ; I trust there will be no necessity for you to take 
any action againsit him,” said Kenneth. 

“ As I told him when we met, 1 ought to place him under arrest” 

“ But you will not” 

“ I must report the matter ” said Schaaf. 

“I don’t see any necessity for that,” said Kenneth. “He’s settled 
down here, and is very useful to me, why not let him remain ?” 

“ Do you wish it ? ” 

“ Most certainly I do.” 

“ Then to oblige you, I will let the m i.ter drop,” said Schaaf, who 
at the same time determined to be even with Colin if a favourable 
opportunity offered. 

“That’s right. Sergeant. You havt plenty of men, and he’s of 
more use to me than to you,” said Kenneth. 

* The police remained at Dimb.»o] i for the night, and next day 
Kenneth Harvey, accompanied by ^ J- • in and Ben Cridge, rode out in 
the direction of the Eureka ranges. i‘\>r some miles they passed through 
a succession of huge paddocks, in winch hundreds of cattle and sheep 
were grazing. Sergeant Schaaf recognized that his host must be very 
wealthy to have such flocks and herds, not roaming at large, but kept wuih • 
in bounds. He bad been on many stations, and on the majority very little 
fencing had been done, except round the run ; there had not been much 
attempt to divide the land into conveniently-sized paddocks, such as he 
saw at Dimboola. It w'as in these paddocks that Kenneth Harvey kept 
the best of his cattle and sheep, from which he bred most of his stock ; 
in the wilder country surrounding these enclosures great numbers 
roamed at large, and were only seen at mustering time. 

Dimboola was not often short of water, for the river ran through the 
land, and although in times of severe drought it sometimes went down 
to a mere trickling stream, it was seldom dry. Water too was stored on 
the station. Huge tanks were erected in the paddocks, and also sunk 
into the ground in various parts of the run. As far as he was able, 
Kenneth Harvey went in for a scheme of irrigation, and when sheep 
were dying by thousands in other parts of the country, he often had 
grass sufficient to sustain life, if nothing more, at Dimboola. All this 
had cost time and much money, but he was amply repaid by results, and 
it would have been far better for the general prosper!^ had more 
squatters followed his example. 

The horse-breeding paddocks excited Sergeant Schaafs admiration. 
He had seen notliing on such a complete scale before. Kenneth 
Harvey was many years ahead of his time in this respect Colin, too, 
was surprised at what he now saw for the first time, for he had not been 
able to get about much since bis illness. He recognised a master hand 
had been at work, aud began to understand what manner of man 
Kenneth Harvey was. 

As they approached the ranges, and left the paddocks for the open 
country, the ground became rocky and uneven, the horses moving care« 
fully, picking their way as they went Ben Cridge led a packhorse 
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ladened with the necessaries for a substantial luncheon, and at the foot 
of the mountains, at the entrance to a gorge, Kenneth Harvey called a 
halt, and all dismounted, ready for some refreshment. 

They had started early, and by this time the heat of the sun was 
almost overpowering. 

“There’s ample shade under those rocks,” said Kenneth, “and 
there’s a cascade a little farther on, round that bend. There is plenty 
of water now, for we had a splendid fall of rain a few weeks ago, and 
not before it was wanted; we generally get too much or too little, a 
deluge or a drought.” 

“ Is this the entrance to the ranges ? ” asked .Schaaf, who had noted 
many landmarks as he rode along. ^ 

“ One of them, there are several, but this is the main track that leads 
through, farther West ; there’s a fine open country again beyond, almost 
right away to the Queensland border.” 

Men and horses were glad to be in the cool shade of the overhanging 
rocks, and Ben unpacked the “ swag,” and soon had a tempting display 
ready for them. * 

“ You don’t travel unprovided for,” said Schaaf, smiling. 

“When I have friends with me I like to look after their comfort,” 
said Kenneth, 

An hour was spent over luncheon, and then the men smoked and 
chatted with Colin and Ben, while Sergeant Schaaf and Kenneth Harvey 
walked along the path that led higher up the ranges. 

“ You’ll be able to see the sort of couniry it is when we are at the 
top of the first range,” said Kenneth. “ It is not a long walk, and I’m 
tired of riding.” 

Sergeant Schaaf said be had no objections to stretching his limbs, 
and he was anxious to see the sort of fastness tlie bushrangers had 
selected for a hiding place. 

The higher they mounted, the more he recognized how difficult it 
would be to capture desperate men in such a place, and this was the 
main path, which must be comparatively easy to the rougher, less 
frequented part of the langes, where they had no doubt securely hidden 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER XI 

“captain” DONNELL 

The path wound in and out up the range, it was difficult for men to 
ascend, and for horses still more so. 

When they reached the top a gloriou? view spread out before them. 
Range followed range, until the chain of mountains was lost in a 
luminous haze in the distance. Tree -clad slopes towered one above the 
other, a vista of undulating forest o’l.l deep gorges ran between each 
succession of hills. 

Sergeant Schaaf was seldom impressed by his surroundings, but he 
could not fail to be so on this occasion. He looked at the scene with 
wonder, he had no idea there was such a magnificent spot within a few 
hours’ ride of Dimboola. 

“ What do you think of it ? ” asked Kenneth Harvey. 

“ It’s grand, but what a country to find men in, it seems almost 
impossible.” 

“ So it is,‘ unless they can be tempted to come out of their hiding 
place. Your best plan will be to watch various parts of the ranges to 
see if you can discover them when they leave their camp. It will be 
dangerous work, such men do not stick at trifles,” said Kenneth. 

“ And w'hen we have found them, the chances are we shall not be 
able to get at them.” 

“ That remains to be seen, a few determined men can accomplish 
much.” 

Sergeant Schaaf found he had undertaken a more difficult task than 
he expected, when he decided to track the renowned Captain Donnell 
and his mates. This man had baffled every effort of the Victorian 
police to take him, and he was in a far more difficult country now. 
His reputation for daring, and foolhardly enterprises, was proverbial, 
and many a time had he only escaped in the nick of time by his skill 
and the connivance of friends. Kenneth Harvey and Schaaf remained 
on the top of the range for some time, and then slowly retraced their 
steps. They were unaware that a keen pair of eyes w^atched their 
movements, yet such was the case. 

Securely hidden, not many yards away from where they had been 
standing, was a man. The bushes effectually screened him from view, 
and he had selected his look-out post with considerable cunning. 

The man was Captain Donnell, and the arrival of the police party 
had been reported to him as they rode across the plain below. He 
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immediately went out of the camp to watch their movements, and saw 
Kenneth Harvey and the Sergeant leave tlie others and ascend the 
pathway. 

James Donnell was a tall, good-looking, athletic man, from thirty- 
. five to forty years of age. For ten years he had been the scourge of 
the whole country lying between the outskirts of Melbourne and the 
border town of Albury. His movements were so rapid that he was 
constantly appearing in widely separated places within a very short space 
of time. No sooner did the police hear of him in one township, and 
hasten to follow him, than they were told, on their arrival, he had 
committed a robbery miles away. Many a wild chase had he led them, 
laughing at their efforts. Strange to say, Captain Donnell was a welcome 
visitor in many settlers* houses. They l:new him to be a desperate man, 
but he seldom robbed where he knew they could ill afford to 'lose; 
confined his depredations to the rich squatters and to the numerous 
coaches and gold escorts. He had been known to render assistance to 
many settlers, and to t ike from the rich to give to the poor. 

What had driven him to adopt a lawless life ? Some said he had 
suffered unjustly, been accused of a crime he had not committed, and 
there were grounds for this opinion. He had held a commission in the 
military forces in Victoria, and been degraded, and dismissed, for 
falsifying the accounts cf the regiment with which he was connected. 
He protested his innocence, but the case was proved against him to the 
satisfaction of his superior officers. He left Melbourne in disgust, and 
a year or two liter the daring outlaw, Captain Donnell, was identified 
with the soldier w'ho nad been cashiered. 

He was reported to be a wonderful horseman, and w-as always 
mounted on a swift, bloocl-likc galloper. \\ hen he required a horse he 
levied toll on some squatter who bred on an extensive scale, and gener- 
ally selected one of the best for his use. Numerous wTre the tales told 
of his exploits, some true, others much exaggerated. He laughed when 
he heard them, or read of them in the yjapets ; and once he had the 
audacity to send a contradictory letter to a Melbourne paper, in which 
he strongly protested against the injiisticc done him, and explained what 
had actually taken place. 

It cost the Government some hundreds of pounds in their efforts to 
hunt him down, and tiicir patience bcroiuirg exhausted, a reward of 
two hundred pouiids was offered for his capture ; it was this caused him 
to leave Victoria, cross the border into New South '1 Vales, and throw in 
his lot with the men who ver^ known as the Eureka gang, from the 
• fact that they had their head-quarters in the ranges of that name. He 
took with him Jake Hayes, a rnai. who had followed his fortunes through 
good and ill, and who was devoted to him, as an ignorant man often is to 
one who has had a bfjtter ediication, and possesses more refined manners. 

The members of the Eureka gang heartily welcomed such a leader 
as Captain Donnell. He assumed the command quite naturally, and 
no one nuirmured against it- -had he not proved his fitness for the post 
by bis daring ? He “was as well known to them as their oldest member, 
although on‘y one or two of them had even die slightest acquaintance 
wi& him; to the majority he was a total stranger, exerpt as regards his 
re|utation. 
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He inau^rated his arrival in New South Wales by sticking up the 
Abergyle with the assistance of Jake Hayes ; and Jack Tipton, the 
coach driver, vowed he had never met such “ a darned polite robber ” 
before. Jack was no coward, but had been glad to get off with a whole 
skin, and the loss of the contents of the mail bags ; there was only one 
passenger, and the robbers had not deigned 19 notice him. 

This was the man who watched Kenneth Harvey and Sergeant 
Schaaf as they stood on the top of the range surveying the scene, and 
whose eyes still followed them as they went down into the hollow. 
Captain Donnell was well informed about such men as Sergeant Schaaf. 
Although he had never seen him before, he. recognized him from the 
description given. It was the same with Kenneth Harvey. 

On his arrival in the camp at Eureka ranges, he had learned every- 
thing there was to tell about tire district, .uid its inhabitants, in the 
course of a day or two. He was told th.)t Kenneth Harvey was a 
straight goer, a man who it was better not to meddle with, but who 
would not be likely to molest them unh ss interfered with. An odd 
horse or two mattered little to him, and he had so far not taken any 
steps to recover his losses, which werr not great. Captain Donnell 
received a description of Kenneth Harvoy, and at once recognized him 
as the man with the sergeant of police. 

WTien they disappeared Captain Donnell crept out of his hiding 
place and walked to the top of the rock, from which coign of vantage he 
looked down on the party in the gorge below. To avoid observation 
he lay flat on the ground, and watched them with a smile on his face. 
He knew why they were there as well as if he had been told by Schaaf 
himself. They had come to spy out the land, and in due course an 
expedition of mounted police would be sent to scour the ranges. Let 
them come, they would find it a difficult matter to hunt the gang out, 
even if they found their place of concealment, which was highly 
improbable. He also knew Schaafs history, as well as the Sergeant 
knew his (Donnell’s), and he despised him for joining the police under 
such circumstances. 

From what he had heard he was surprised to recognize Kenneth 
Harvey as Schaafs companion. If the owner of Dimboola had not 
hitherto taken an active part against the Eureka men, it was evident 
he had changed his mind and was about to do so. The reason for this 
move he was not slow to guess. No doubt Kenneth Harvey had heard 
from Schaaf of the mail robbery, and of his (Donnell’s) arrival in the 
district, and thought it better to throw in his lot with the police in 
consequence. This was a tribute to his reputation Captain Donnell did 
not despise. 

As he w'as watching the party below he wondered how long it would 
be before Schaaf relumed with a sufficient force to search the ranges. 
Abergyle was a long way off, there was no station near the ranges, 
except Dimboola, and therefore Schaaf would have to make that his 
head-quarters. He wondered if it would be better to attack Schaaf and 
his men at the station, taking them unawares, or wait until he could trap 
them in the ranges. In order to judge of this he ought to see Dimbool^ 
and the audacious plan entered his head to pay Kenneth Harvey a visit 
He laughed at the idea, it suited his nature, his love of excitement and 
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adventure. The owner of Dimboola did not know him, he could pose 
as a traveller seeking out the beauties of the country as he had success- 
fully done before. Would this excuse be sufficient to throw dust in 
Harvey's eyes? He doubted it He might go there as a buyer of 
horses; no doubt dealers and others made the long journey from 
Sydney and other places to see the famous Dimboola stud. It would 
be a new experience for him to purchase horses, he generally took what 
he wanted without payment. 

When the party left the gorge, on their return to the station, Captain 
Donnell watched them for some distance, until they were almost out of 
sight, and then proceeded down the other side of the range towards the 
Eureka cainp As he walked along he turned over in his mind the plan 
he had hastily formed of visiting Dimboola. . 

It was the safest course to adopt, for he might find out what Schaaf 
intended doing, and when he was going to commence his search in the 
ranges. There was very little draiger of discovery. His appearance 
was in his favour — alv'ays had been -there was nothing of the robber 
or bushranger about him. He had walked the streets of Melbourne 
safely, until his face and form became famihar to so many of the police 
—even then he had from time to time ventured into the city and not 
been recognized. 

Sydney was new ground to him-— he meant to try and explore it, 
before the hue and cry became too loud and llie pursuit too hot. 
Perhaps if he visited Dimboola a chance of doing so might present 
itself, and if so he would not be slow to avail himself of it. He had 
plenty of confidence, courage, and resource, three attributes that had 
already carried him triumphantly through many difficulties. 
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CHAPTER XI f 

BLACK STAR 

The Eureka camp was a safe hiding piac and the men who occupied 
it were not at all alarmed at the pros| .:c! of Sergoafit Schaaf searching 
the ranges with his troopers. It was situated in the middle range, 
difficult of access, there being only ir- path leading to it along which 
horses could travel. At the rear of :hc camp was a rocky footway, 
which at some time or another had In •. i hewn out of the rock, probably 
by convicts who had escaped from S\dney and wandered thus far into 
the wilds. There were eight men in iho gang, all wanted by the police, 
and as desperate a set as could be found. They were well mounted, 
and their horses had ample pasturage on the for side of the range, 
where the country was more open. There was also a goodly store of 
forage in the camp, w^hicn had been conveyed there under difficulties. 

Since the arrival of Donnell, a passage had been discovered leading 
right through the main range to the open ground beyond. The entrance 
was covered with a dense mass of creepers and bushes, so that it 
remained unnoticed until accident revealed it to the Captain, who was 
fond of prowling about looking for unexplored caves, which might come 
in useful as hiding places in case of a retreat. 

He stumbled across the entrance to this passage during one of his 
searches, and following its course for nearly a mile found it terminated 
at the foot of the range, at the other side, within a short distance of the 
plain beyond, which sti etched out for miles until it reached the borders 
of Queensland. He saw the advantage the knowledge of this passage 
gave the gang. Horses could be led ihiough it, and a small amount of 
labour would make the way easy to traverse. I’lie gang were delighted 
at this find of the Captain’s, and, following his instructions, soon had 
the road in good order. Its discovery made their hiding place more 
secure, as it afforded an excellent retreat in case the main entrance to 
the camp was blocked by troopers. They had no desire to be caught 
like rats in a hole, nor did they wish to leave their horses behind, as 
they would have to have done had the passage not been discovered. 

When Captain Donnell joined them, he explained what he had seen, 
and said . Kenneth Harvey had evidently thrown in his lot with the 
police. This caused savage comment on the part of several members 
of the gang, who proposed to make a raid on Dimboola before the 
Sergeant and hi.s men took up their quarters there, for they agreed with 
the Captain that was probably what he would do. Donnell gave them 
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a hint as to his intentions, but all the men, with the exception of Jake 
Hayes, thought it would be too risky venturing into the clutches of 
Kenneth Harvey. 

Donnell, however, laughed at their fears and said he should wrtainly 
carry out his plan. He was his own master, and no one dared interfere 
with him. If he returned it would be to their advantage, as he would 
be in possession of the plans formed by Sergeant Schaaf, or at least 
haye a good idea of them, as he would no doubt impart them to 
Kenneth Harvey before he returned to Abergyle. 

A few days after the visit of the police to the ranges Captain 
Donnell left the camp, and carefully leading his horse down the path- 
way, proceeded along the ravine until he came to the spot where the 
party had rested for luncheon. Here he halted, and examined t/ie 
ground, thinking perhaps he might find something of interest. tThere 
was, however, nothing to attract his attention, not even a scrap of paper, 
and mounting his horse he rode out into the open country. He d'd not 
go direct to Dimboola, but rode round towards Moraine, deciding it 
would be better to approach the homestead from that quarter, in order 
to avert any suspicion that might arise as to whether he had come from 
the ranges. He w^as aware Kenneth Harvey was a shrewd man, and 
that he would have to be careful in dealing with him, to throw him off 
the scent. Donnell was mounted on a thoroughbred that had carried 
him hundreds of miles in all kinds of country. It was a black horse, 
with a white star, and he was appropriately named Black Star. Captain 
Donnell “borrOf^ed” him from a squatter near Euroa in Victoria, and 
had been at some trouble in making the selection. 

William Pierce, the owner of Karrimba station, near Euroa, was 
famous for breeding blood stock, and many horses from his stud had 
been good winners at Flemington, and at several up-country meetings. 
At this time blood stock breeding in the colonies had not attained tihe 
dimensions it has at the present day. Several good stallions had been 
imported from the old country, however, and were just commencing to 
build up the foundations of a breed of thoroughbreds that at this date 
can hardly be surpassed. 

William Pierce was one of the first men in Victoria to import 
thoroughbred blood, as Kenneth Harvey was in the older colony of 
New ^uth Wales. 

Captain Donnell knew the value of the strain possessed by William 
Pierce-^he had experience of when he was in the army, and had also 
seen Karrimba-bred horses run at Flemington. He determined to 
get a horse from this place at any risk, and not to pay for it if he could 
help it. 

For some months he hovered about in the Euroa country, keeping a 
watchful eye on Karrimba. He found it difficult to accomplish his 
purpose, for William Pierce ke;pt strict watch over his blood stock. 
Sundry losses had made him cautious, and all the best horses were kept 
close to the homei^tead. Donnell found out that Pierce had gone to 
Melooume, and hoped the vigilance would be relaxed during lus 
absence. Re found such was not the case, everything went on the 
same ius if the squatter had been at home> a state of things Donnell 
appreciated, and at the same time diafed at. 
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Finding no opportunity of accomplishing his purpose by stealth, he 
resorted to strategy. In the first place he went to Melbourne; risked 
being recognized in the city, and sent a telegram to Euroa tob^ delivered 
at Karrimba. This telegram purported to be signed by William Pierce, 
and stated that a probable purchaser would call to inspect the stodi suid 
remain the night. 

This was not an unusual occurrence, for he often did a good deal of 
business in the horse line when in Melbourne. 

Accordingly, when Captain Donnell rode up to Karrimba he was 
expected, and the stud manager at once showed him the horses without 
demur. The man quickly discovered the visitor knew what he was 
about, and was an excellent judge of horses. 

“ You pick out the best,” said the man, laughing, “it’s not the first 
time you have sampled a stud, 1 expect ? ” 

“ Not by a long way,” said Donnell. “ I’m fond of sampling, as 
you call it.” 

They came to a beautiful black lhr^‘<>y car-old, with a white star on 
his forehead, and Donnell gave an «*xr]amntion of delight, launching 
forth in praise of the horse in unmea^ur.jd terms. 

“ He’s the pick of the lot,” sai J -he man, “ but he’s not for sale. 
Mr. Pierce would not part with him ai any price. He’s out of the best^ 
mare we have, and by the imported strdlion Hercules ; if ever there was 
•a good one he’s the identical. He’s capable, of winning a Melbourne 
Cup, I think.” 

Captain Donnell determined by hook or by crook to have this horse. 

At night be sat up late with the man who had showm him round, and 
a considerable amount of liquor was consumed. Captain Donnell was 
capable of taking much more than his companion, and towards the 
small hours the stud manager was comfortably asleep on the sofa. It 
was a clear bright night, and Captain Donnell stole softly out of the 
room, patting the dog as he went on to tnc verandah. 

Cautiously he looked round, and seeing no one about went to the 
stables. The black horse, he had ascertained, was regularly boxed, 
having been in constant work for some month’s with a view to racing 
him later on. This was in Donneirs favour, providing he managed to 
get the horse out of his box, as he would be fit for a long gallop, and 
before morning he would be far away from Karrimba. 

He found the box without difficulty — the door was not locked — and 
entered quietly, speaking to the horse as it turned its head to look at 
the intruder. 

A saddle was handy, and in a few minutes was firmly girthed on the 
black, the bridle he quickly slipped on to its head. His own horse 
must be left behind : it was nOt a bad one, but there was no help for it 
— ^he dare not take it with him. 

Leading the black out pf the box he went carefully across the yard, 
away from the house. The hbrs6 seemed quiet and had evidently been 
well broken in. . ' ' " % 

As they passed through the gatq, k jwddcn movement on the black’s 
part caused it to swing to with ja.-cl^g,fand a dog barked. There was 
no time to be lost. He sjwang into tli saddle and set the horse going 
at his best pace. Before imy onp was astir at Karrimba he was many 
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miles away. This was how Captain Donnell came to own Black Star, 
the horse he was riding towards Dimboola. 

William Pierce had not forgotten the trick Captain? Donnell played 
upon him when he stole his best colt. He gave every assistange to the 
troopers who tried to hunt Donnell down, and it was mainly through 
his influence the reward was ofiered for his apprehension, and he had 
been forced to flee into New South Wales. 

Black Star proved invaluable to Captain Donnell, and a fleeter 
horse was not to be found in the country. Black Star's blood was of 
the stoutest, and at six year’s old he could travel seventy or eighty miles, 
at ten miles an hour, with ease. He was also possessed of a wonderful 
turn of speed, and could jump any obstacle, no matter how formidable, 
that was a reasonable height. Captain Donnell regarded Black Star as 
his best friend, and horse and man thoroughly understood each other. 
No amount of money would have tempted him to part with the horse, 
and many a time had his life depended on its speed. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

IN THE enemy's C\MP 

Before he reached Dimboola, Captain Donnell met Colin Newton, who 
was riding round one of the home paddoi;ks, looking at some cattle that 
were shortly to be sent to Crowhurs , there to be railed to Sydney. 
Colin was surprised to see a well-mou itcd man riding leisurely towards 
him, and wondered who he w^as. 

Donnell reined up, and saw’ Colin looking admiringly at Black Star, 

“ Not a bad sort, is he?” said Donnell, smiling. 

‘‘ A real beauty,” replied C^olin. “ Thoroughbred, is he nO' ? ” 

“■ Yes, and as good as he looks,” 

*•' Bred him yourself, I suppose ? ” 

“No, I exchanged another horse for him,” said Donnell. 

“It must have been a good one.” 

“It was; but I had tlie best of the deal. Do you come from 
Dimboola ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Is Mr. Harvey at home ? ” 

“ No, he’s ridden over to Moraine, but he’ll be back to-morrow ; if 
you wish to see him you had better remain the night with us,” said Colin. 

“ Thanks, I will. I am on the look-out for a couple of good horses, 
and the Dimboola stud is famous. Has Mr. Harvey any to sell ? ” 

“ He’s always open to make a deal,” answered Colin, smiling. 

“ In that case I have no doubt we shall do business,” replied 
Donnell. 

“ I am looking up some cattle ; we are going to send a lot to Sydney, 
will you ride round with me ? ” 

“ With pleasure.” 

Colin liked the look of the man, he spoke well, and seemed affable 
and good-natured. Certainly no one would have taken this quietly 
dressed, gentlemanly man for a desperate character, a bailer up of 
coaches, a horse stealer, and cattle lifter, a man with a price set on his 
head. Donnell looked what he represented himself to be, a well-to-do 
traveller, anxious to purchase blood stock. As they rode round Donnell 
made shrewd remarks about the quality of the cattle, which proved to 
Colin he knew their value and which were the best. 

“ You breed cattle, I expect ? ” send Colin. 

“ No, I deal in them.” 

“ Sydney side ? " 
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“ No, Melbourne ; I have never been in Sydney,” 

“ If s a fine city if a man has money.” 

“ You’ve tried it minus the money, eh ? ” laughed Donnell. ' 

“ I have, and don’t wish to repeat the experiment. I had a rough 
time of it before I came to Dimboola.” 

“ Donnell looked at his companion and thought to himself— 

•* He?s a Britisher, and a rattling gobd sort, I’ll bet.” 

^^^len they arrived at Dimboola, Ben Cridge came to take the horses, 
and as he took hold of Black Star’s bridle he said — 

“ My eye, but he’s a beauty.” 

“Glad you like him,” said Donnell. “Got anything as good here?” 
Ben was proud of the reputation of tlu: Dimboola horses, and ^id 
quickly — 

“ Several j we don’t keep anything iianging about here long thafs 
no good." 

“ ril have a look at tlu m and judge for myself when Mr. Harvey 
comes home,” said Donnelb 

Although Ben had said there were several horses at Dimboola as 
good as Black Star, he doubted it. 

He took the horse to the best box in the yard, and unsaddling him, 
examined him carefully from head to foo'. 

“ Can’t find a fault with him,” said Ben to himself. “Wonder who 
he is, and where he picked this horse up, and if theie’s any more where 
he came from.’ 

Seeing Bill Blower passing Ben hailed him, tuid when he came to 
the door of the box said — 

“ What do you think of this fellow ? ” 

Bill criticised Black Star, ran his Irand over him, stepped back and 
looked at him for a few minutes, then said — 

“ He’s a stunner, as good as anything we have here, I guess.” 

“ You’ve no occasion to say so, even if you think it,” growled Ben. 
“You asked my opinion, and you’ve got it, AV'ho does he 
belong to ? ” 

“ A man who has just come up with Colin.” 

“ Where did he mret him ? ” 

“ How the deuce do 1 know.” 

“ Picked him up in tlu ( reek, perhaps,” said Bill. 

“ Bosh,” said Ben, cont:.ipptuously. 

“ Found luin in a paddock : perhaps he’s lost his way.” 

“ A man riding a hcusc like that lose his way ! ” exclaimed Ben. 
“ You’re a fool, Bifi.” 

“ There’s a pair of us." 

“ Td like to try him," said Ben. 

“Worth riding, I should say,” answeied Bill 

“You bet. I’m gamt* to wager he’d go a dozen miles without 
pulling up for a breather.” 

“ More than that," said Bill. 

“ At racing x^nce, I mean.” 

“ Maybe iie would, perhaps we’ll have the chance of seeing him do 
dt. Can’t you get a match on, Ben? Put Colin up to it, he’s the one 
to di-aw him on-^clever chap, Colin.” 
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“ He's a jolly good sort,” said Ben, who regarded Colin with a sort 
of hero worship since he had tamed the fiery steed. 

“ Give him a hint,” said Bill Blower, “ there may be a sovereign or 
two in it.” 

“ It won’t be much of a catch,” replied Ben, “ this fellow’s a bit too 
good ; I’d sooner take something a bit softer on.” 

“Tearaway’d be good enough,” said Bill. 

This was the name Colin had given to the horse Kenneth Harvey 
presented to him. Ben shook his head as he said — 

“ He’s not fit enough for a job of this sort. Look at him, he looks 
perfect, ready to run for a cup race,” and he pointed to Black Star, who 
was quietly eating his oats. Julia appeared at the kitchen door. 

“Wasting time again,” she called out. “I wonder how the master 
stands it ; it’s lucky for you he’s away.” 

“ Come here, Julia,” said Ben. “ I know you like to see a good- 
looking one.” 

“ Man or horse ? ” she asked. 

“ Well, there’s me and Bill, not a bad pair, but it was the horse I 
alluded to. He’s a perfect beauty. Have you seen the visitor?” 

Julia’s interest was roused. Colin and Donnell had not yet entered 
the house. 

“ What visitor ? ” she asked. 

“ The owner of this horse ; he rode up with Colin a bit ago.” 

Julia crossed the yard in search of information, and to inspect the 
horse. 

“ Upon my word he’s worth looking at,” she said. “ Whaf s his 

master like ? ” 

“ As good-looking as his horse,” said Ben. “ You’ll fall in love with 
him for certain.” 

“ It’s not the good-looking ones as is the best,” said Julia. 

“ Then there’s a chance for me,” said Bill. 

“ I’m first on the list, aren’t I, Julia, my dear?” said Ben. 

“ I came to look at the horse, not to listen to a couple of sillies 
chattering,” snapped Julia. 

At this moment Madge came running across the yard. 

“ There's a visitor come with Colin,” she said. “ Hurry up, Julia.” 

“Indeed there’s no occasion to hurry,” she replied. “He’s only 
a man.” g 

Madge laughed as she repued — 

“ But such a good-looking one ; 1 had a peep at him as he came in 
— he’s bigger than Colin, and he’s such a jolly laugh, I heard it. My , 
word, that is a beauty.” She had just caught sight of Black Star, and 
the four stood looking at Donnell’s horse. 

Madge loved horses, and she patted Black Star’s sleek coat, and 
caressed his neck; the horse calmly submitting to her inspection, still 
crunching his oats with evident zest. 

A^ile Black Star was undergoing this critical examination, Colin 
and Donnell entered the house. The Captain was amused at his 
reception ; he thought how astonished his companion would be if he 
knew who he was. He had given his name as James Connor, which 
he considered as good as any other for the time being. 
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I suppose my horse will be all right?” he said ; “I generally look 
after him myself.” 

Colin assured him Ben would give Black Star every attention, but 
suggested they should go and look at him in his quaiteis. 

Going round the verandah to the back of the house they saw the 
group assembled at Uie door of the box. 

“The whole household has turned out to see him;’ said Colin, 
laughing, Captain Donnell joining in. 

“ Here’s the owner," said Ben. “ What do you think of him, Julia? 
You’re a good judge, don’t you know.” 

“ He’s good-looking," she replied; “but I’d like to know who he is, 
tliere’s so many rogues about the country now-a-days.” 

“ He doesn’t look like one,” was Ben’s reply. » 

“ You can never judge by appearances,” said Julia. 

Donnell entered the box and si)okc to Black Star, who neighed 
when he heard his voice. “ He’s ijolding quite a reception,” he said. 
“ Has he behaved himself?” 

“Splendidly,” said Madge. “He lei me stioke and pat him, he’s 
very quiet, and what a beautiful creature he is.” 

' “ Glad you like him, my girl,’ said r>opnell, looking at Madge, 
thinking what a pretty child she was. 

“ This is Madge, Mr. Harvey’s daughter,” said Colin, by way of 
introduction, “ and she is a young lady who must he obe)'ed." 

“ Keeps an eye on you all during her father’s absence,” laughed 
Donnell. “ I am glad to make your acquaiulance,” he said, as he held 
out his hand. 

“ My father will not be home lo-night/’ .said Madge, “ but we will 
try and make you comfortable, and amuse you if W’e can.” 

“ Ask Julia to sing for you,” said Ben, slyly ; “ she’s a lovely voice, 
it’s angelic.” 

“ You hold your tongue,” said Julia. 

“ But you can sing, Julia, I've heard you,” said Madge. 

“ Julia Hope is our housekeeper,” said Colin, “ wc should fare badly 
without her.” 

Captain Donnell gave her an admiring glance, which caused Julia 
some trepidation, as he said — 

“ In such company, with a lady like tliis to attend to our wants, I 
am su’^e we shall have a plea.vint night.” 

“ i'll do my best to make vou at hon# and comfortable,” said Julia, 
amiably. 

Ben nudged Bill Blower, who could haidly restrain his laughter. 

“ Tuck him up well in bed,’’ whispered Ben in her ear, “ or he may 
catch cold.” 

Julia beat a hasty retreat, and Madge asked— 

“ What did you say to her, Ben ? ” 

“ Told her to aii his bed well, and put a chair handy so that ,he’d 
not fall out if he happened to turn over.” 

“Silly man,” laughed Madge. “You do tease Julia above a bit, 
but I rather think she likes ii, Ben.” 

“ Sure of it,” he replied, laughing. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

MAKING A MATCH 

They spent a merry evening r.t Dimboola, Captain Donnell telling 
them tales of adventures which caused Madge and Colin much amuse- 
ment — they little thought he was the aero of some of the yarns he spun. 
Kenneth Ilarvcy returned home r ;x morning, having started early 
from Moraine, and ridden the thirty miles within three hours. He 
never wasted much time, and rode I. uses that carried him well. He 
was surprised to find a visitor at Djitiboola, but DoiineU’s plausible 
explanation easily accounted for his presence. Colin introduced him 
under the name of James Connor, and Kenneth Harvey bid no idea 
he vras entertaining the famous outlaw. As for Madpe, she was 
delighted with the stranger, and told her father how he had amused 
them the previous night. 

** So you have had your share of adventures ? said Kenneth. 

“ Most of the tales I told last night were related to me,” he replied, 
“but I have seen a good deal of life in various parts of the colonies.” 

“You have a station in Victoria?” asked Kenneth. 

“Only a small place, between Melbourne and P>allarat; I do a fair 
amount of dealing in horses and cattle, but do not go in for breeding, 
that takes too much capital ; I am not a rich man, far from it.” 

“ And you wish to buy a couple of good horses ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Thoroughbreds ? ” 

“ If possible, hut I require them for my own riding.” 

Kenneth Harvey had seen Black Star and admired him ; he thought 
it would be hard io find his match at Dimboola. 

While Kenneth Harvey and the Captain were talking matters over, 
Colin w^as bolding a consultation with Ben and Bill Blower. 

Ben had approached him and suggested a match between Tearaway 
and Black Star, but Colin said his horse was not fit enough to tackle 
the black. 

“ I wonder if Black Star can jump?” said Ben. 

“ He looks as if he could,” replied Colin. 

“Why not try and match Maneroo against him, he can get over 
anything in reason ; he's a splendid fencer.” 

“Yes, Maneroo’s all right,” said Colin, “but it would be hardly fair 
to ask him to ri^ a horse like Black Star over som^ of our timber.” 

“ Why not? ” said Ben. “ He need not take^it on unless he likes ; 
if he does, then it's his look out.” 
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“ Maneroo is a trained jumper, that makes all the difference,” said 
Colin. 

“ And Black Star has more speed, so that will make them equal,” 
replied Ben. “Consider it over, there^s no harm in mentioning it 
We*ll scrape up twenty pounds amongst us if you’ll agree to ride,” 

“ I think you can ride Maneroo better than me,” said Colin. 

“Not a bit of it After what you did with Tearaway I’ll take a 
back seat,” said Ben. 

Colin laughed; he fully appreciated Ben Cridge’s opinion of his 
riding, and admired him for not being jealous. 

“I’ll see what I can do,” said Colin. “There’ll be no harm in 
mentioning the matter, and Mr. Harvey likes a bit of sport.” 

“ He’ll back you up, never fear,” replied Ben, “ and if Connor wahts 
a bigger stake the boss will make up the amount.” 

Kenneth Harvey asked Colin to accompany them when they 
inspected the horses. 

Captain Donnell was spying out the land, at the same time he 
looked over the horses ; he saw it w^ould be no easy matter to make a 
raid on the Dimboola stud, nor was he anxious to do so. He had 
taken a fancy to both Kenneth Harvey and Colin. The former he put 
down as a straight goer, the latter reminded him of his early days 
before he had been driven to take lo ihe bush; he wondered how 
Colin would have acted had he been placed in a similar situation. 

“That’s Tearaway,” said Kenneth Harvey. “He belongs to 
Colin, I gave the horse to him because he mastered him after one of 
the toughest fights I ever saw. The horse was a perfect brute a month 
ago, had almost every vice, known and unknown, but he’s quiet enough 
now ; he was conquered, but it did not knock the spirit out of him, he’s 
plenty of that left.” 

The Captain examined Tearaway critically, saw he was a useful 
horse, and asked Colin how much he wanted for him, to which he 
replied that he was not for sale. 

“ We have plenty more,” said Kenneth, “ some better than Tearaway.” 

When they came to Maneroo Kenneth said — 

“ That’s one of the best jumpers wo have ; I don’t think there’s a 
horse on the station to touch him at the game.” 

Maneroo wa“ a powerful bay horse five years old, standing sixteen 
and s half hands, and Ben h?d trained him to jump as a three-year-old. 

“ He looks like a jumpei , ' said Donnell. 

“Is Black Star a good fencer?" asked Colin. 

Donnell smiled as he said — 

“ I have never put him at anything yet that he refused, and he’s 
had some stiff tasks set him.” 

“ Would he take that ? ” asked Colin, pointing to a stiff three-rail 
fence, made of the usual rough hard wood, and firmly fixed with strong 
posts, that surrounded the paddock they were in. 

“ It’s a stiff bit of timber, but he’ll go over it, I’m certain,” said 
Donnell. 

“ Maneroo can jump it easily,” said Colin. “ I think he’d prove 
himself a better fencer than Black Star, although he may not have the 
pace of your horse.” 
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Donnell shook his head, he did not believe there was a horse to be 
found in the colonies as good as the black. 

“If you fancy Black Star is better than Maneroo, why not match 
them ? I’ll ride him if you’ll ride your horse,” said Colin. 

Kenneth Harvey laughed as he said — 

“What do you say to that, Mr. Connor? It’s hardly fair to 
challenge a guest in this way.” 

“ I'm quite ready to make a match and a wager, if Mr. Newton wishes 
it,” he replied. “ I haven’t the least doubt about Black Star winning.” 

“ That’s right,” said Kenneth. “ I like to hear a man back up his 
horse; but I may tell you, Maneroo is a tough customer to tackle, 
and Colin rides well.” 

“ I flatter myself I’m a good rider,” said Donnell ; “ and as for 
Black Star, he can jump anything and stay almost any distance.” 

A discussion took place as to the respective merits of the two horses, 
and eventually it was decided Colin should ride Maneroo against Black 
Star and his owner, a distance of about four miles over fences. 

Kenneth Harvey’s eyes sparkled : t i he prospect of a good race, and 
forgetting all about the selling of horses, he there and then proposed 
they should select the course. 

Donnell laughed as he said — 

“ You are in a hurry, but the sooner we get it over the better ; I can 
choose a couple of horses later on.” 

“ What’s the stake to be?” asked Kenneth. 

“Suppose we say twenty-five pounds?” said Colin, thinking of 
Ben and his desire to have twenty on the match. 

“ Is that large enough ? ” said Kenneth. “If not I’ll double it, and 
throw a good horse in as a trophy for the winnc^i".” 

“ That’s generous,” said the CapUin. “ Infty pounds will suit me, 
and I shall win that horse, Mr. Harvey.” 

“ Don’t be too sure about it,” said Colin, laughing. “ If Black Star 
beats Maneroo you ought to run him in the Grand National Steeple- 
chase at Melbourne.” 

“ I think I would prefer to try at Sydney first, it is new ground to 
me, and I want to pay a visit to the city.” 

“ Have you never been to Sydney ? ” exclaimed Kenneth. , 

“ No, I told Mr. Newton last night I was anxious to do so.” 

“I have to go to Sydney in a week’s time,” said Kenneth; “why 
not go with me ? ’* 

Donnell chuckled to himself, it would be a good joke to travel to 
Sydney with the rich squatter, Kenneth Harvey ; he pictured his 
surprise when he discovered who his companion was. 

“I shall be delighted,” he said, "but I cannot tiespass on your 
hospitality for a week.” 

“Why not? We shall be only loo glad of your company. In 
about ten days I expect Sergeant Schaaf and his troopers at Dimboola. 
They will make my place their head-quarters when they search the 
Eureka ranges.” 

Captain Donnell kept his countenance, not a muscle of his face 
moved, nor did he betray any undue interest in this announcement, 
which was to him of vast importance. 
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“ Sergeant Schaaf ? ” he said. “ Where does he hail from? " 

** He*s stationed at Abergyle. Dimboola is out of his district, at 
least it is supposed to be. Moraine is his limit, 1 think. He’s on the 
track of a Captain Donnell and a man named Jake Hayes. They 
stuck up the coach not long ago, and Schaaf is almost certain they have 
taken refuge with a gang that has its hiding-place in the Eureka range. 
You can see the mountains in the distance. He was over here a day 
or two back, and we went there. It is a difficult country, and Schaaf 
has a much harder task than he imagines. I should not leave Dimboola 
if he was not coming over with his men, there’s no telling when the 
gang may make a raid on my place.” 

" They have not molested you so far ? ” asked Donnell. 

“ An odd horse or two I have missed, that is all ; but now this man 
Donnell is with them, there may be a change for the worse. He is a 
desperate fellow, I believe. There is a reward out for his capture, and 
Schaaf is anxious to secure 

“ Blood money,” said Donnell quickly. 

“ Call it that if you like,” said Kenneth somowliat surprised. “ The 
reward is offered to rid the country of a scoundrel.” 

Donnell bithis lip, then controlling his feelings, said calmly — 

” I suppose you have never heard anything said in Captain Donnell’s 
favour?” 

** No. What can there be in his favour, leading such a lawless life ? ” 

“ I hope you will not think any the worse of me when I tell you I 
know Captain Donnell. I knew him when he was in the Victoria 
forces ; he was not always the outlaw he is now.” 

Kenneth Harvey looked inquiringly at the speaker as he said — 

** Whatever he may have been there can be no doubt about what he 
is at the present time. You surely cannot approve of his actions ; he is 
an outlaw.” 

“ I don’t say I approve of all he does, but what I do say is that 
a gross injustice drove him out of the army, and changed his whole 
nature.” 

“ That is no justification for robbery and murder.” 

” Donnell never killed a man, at least never committed murder, I 
am certain of it. Had you know-n him as long as I have you would 
hold the same opinion.” 

“ I like a man to stick up for his friends,” said Kenneth, “ but 
Doniicll’s life during the past ten years relieves you of any obligation to 
defend him.” 

Captain Donnell did not press the subject, he merely replied — 

“ I don’t think Schaaf will find him in the ranges, he’ll stick to the 
Victorian side until he is either shot or captured.” 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE CAPTAIN WINS 

A COURSE to run the match over was sei-octed, and included six stift 
fences, over the four miles. 

Captain Donnell recognized Black St if had a formidable task before 
him, but did not doubt his ability to riccomplish it. His horse had 
jumped many a stiff fence when going at full gallop, and so far they had 
not had a spill. 

# Colin knew Maneroo would get over the jumps, but whether he had 
pace enough was another matter. He thought, however, that the ground 
Maneroo w'ould gain at the fences would make up for any distance he 
lost on the flat. 

The hands at Dimboola were delighted when Ben Cridge told them 
the match was made, and he had no difficulty in raising the twenty 
pounds, which, with Colin’s fiver, made up half the stake. 

They were to race next morning, and Captain Donnell, the last 
thing at night, went to see if his horse was all right. Ben had attended 
to Black Star, and in the next box stood Maneroo, who was also stabled 
for the night. Ben came up as the’ Captain stood looking at his horse, 
and said — 

“ You’ll have all your work cut out to win to-morrow. Maneroo is 
better than you think him.” 

“ 1 hope it will be a good race,” was the reply, and that I ^hall 
win. I generally succeed when I set my mind on anything.” 

Ben imparted to his mates that he thought the owner of Black Star 
was over-confident. 

“ He makes cocksure of winning,” he said. ** Colin must take him 
down a peg.” 

“ He’ll do that, never fear,” said Bill Blower ; and all the men were 
equally confident. 

Everybody was stirring early in the morning at Dimboola, for the 
race was to be decided before the heat of the day. It was cool and 
fresh, with a slight breeze blowing, an ideal day for the match. Madge 
was one of the first out, and as she went round to look at Maneroo, she 
found Colin already there. 

He welcomed her with a smile, and in answer to her question, said 
he felt confident of winning. 

Madge was all excitement, and Donnell was amused at the interest 
she took in the event. 
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** You are a regular little sportswoman,” he said, smiling, 

I am. I love horses, and racing. We often have matches here, 
and all the boys ride well,” 

“ My opponent better than any of them, I suppose ? ” 

“ Well, yes, I think so,” replied Madge. “ It will be fun. I hope 
you’ll both come out of it safely ; those rails are stiff things to get over, 
as you’ll find out if your horse raps heavil^.” 

“ I don’t think he’ll do that, he’s a rare jumper,” was the reply. 

Nearly all the hands were out to .see the match, and they raised a 
cheer when the competitors appeared on the scene. 

Colin had his ordinary* bush clothes on, a red shiit and long trousers, 
without top boots. Ca[)tain Donnell wore a loose jacket ; otherwise 
his costume was similar to his opponent’s. 

Both men were confident, and the critical spectators were unani- 
mously of opinion they looked like good iiders. 

No time was cut to v'aste, they mounted their horses and rode to 
the starting-point, Bill BIowxt going with them to def>j>atch them on their 
journey. 

When he gave the w'ord to go, Black Star took the lead, and Colin 
kept Maneroo well in hand on his track. A.s they neared the first fence 
Colin anxiously watclied the black to sc., ho^- ho jumped. There 
no hesitation about Black Star and his ridei. Donnell set Itis horse at 
the fence, which he cleaied in splendid stjle. Maneroo followed vyith a 
grand jump, gaining several ynrd.s. Cohn saw he had a powerful tival 
to defeat. Black Star was a better jumper than he anticipated, and if 
he could beat Maaieroo on the fiat, the match was by no means safe. 
Colin knew the first fence was slightly lower tiian the others, and that 
the last wae the worst of all, as it was on a slight rise. 

The pace w'as fa .t. Black Star did not allow the grass to grow* 
under his feet. Donnell thought his best jilau was to tire Maneroo out. 
1'he stake of fifty pounds w oul J come in usciul. J Ic had a fair supjily 

of notes on him, bul liad no d*;bir(; to j-art with any. He heard 

Maneroo galloping .steadily behind him, and at \he ncKl jump forced 
Black Star ahead at a great pace. Again tlu- black cleared the leap, 
although (’olin thought not so ga .ny a;> at the lust jump. Maneroo 

flew it in fine laiuiing Well on the opposite side, in liis stride, and 

not 1 ising any ground. 

'J'he horses were now ca.^.ly distinguishable from where the group of 
spectators stoc>'i, and the comments made caused some laughter. 

Ben wrondcred why Cclin ^yas lagging bcliirid wben he ought to have 
Maneroo in front to cut down his rival. 

‘♦You’re wrong there. lien,” said Kenmdj. “It’s far better to let 
Black Star make the pace, Maneroo runs all the better witli something 
to give him a lead.^* 

Madge w*as wildly excitc;d, clapping her hands and shouting as they 
wient over the third fence. 

In the final mile were three stiff jumps, the last two being much 
closer together tiian the others, as only a small paddock liad ‘ to be 
crossed. 

Kenneth Harvey watched the race closely ; ,he thought it the best bit 
of sport they liad seen M Dimboola for many a day. He cared nothing 
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at all about the wager, he wanted Maneroo to win for the honour of the 
stud. 

At the fourth fence Black Star made a clumsy jump, almost falling on 
to his knees as he landed. This caused a shout from the men, and 
Ben yelled — 

“ He’s beaten, Maneroo has him.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” said Kenneth excitedly. “He hasn’t got on 
terms with him. By Jove ! that was a splendid leap.” 

Maneroo cleared the big tcnce in his stride, and Colin was now 
sanguine of winning. At the last fence but one the excitement rose to 
fever heat, and the men shouted and checicd so loud that they were 
heard by the riders. Maneroo had drawn up and was now close upon 
Black Star. Captain Donnell recognized there was danger, but knew his 
mount had plenty left in him. He determined to force the pace right up 
to the finish. 

Approaching the next fence he held his horse well together, and 
fairly lifted Black Star over the jump ; it ./as well done, and greeted with 
a cheer. Colin knew it was now 01 never, there was only one more 
fence, and Maneroo must hold his own jr be defeated. 

Over went Maneroo, fencing as well as ever, and again the men 
cheered, and shouted to Colin to comc' on. 

Across the paddock they raced, Maneroo gradually drawing level 
with the leader, and for the first time Donnell felt uncertain of victory. 
Black Star, he knew, had greater speed than Maneroo, but the stiff fences 
had taken it out of him. He urged his horse forward, as he had done 
many times before under very different circumstances, when the troopers 
had been on his track, and he was flying for his life. He had beaten 
them, Yfhy should he not win now ? 

Before the last fence was reached the horses were level, and Kenneth 
Harvey said — 

“ They’ll take this jump together, I hope they’ll keep clear of each 
other, we don’t want a spill to spoil sport.” 

They were neck and neck, within only a few yards of the jump, and 
as though by mutual consent they both pulled out, so that there would 
be no danger of a collision. 

At a great pace, considering they were nearly at the end of the four- 
mile journey, they raced for the fence. 

The slight incline told on the horses, and they laboured heavily. 
They reached the fence together, both rising at it at the same time. It 
was a fine sight, the two horses topping the stiff timber, their riders sitting 
firm, not a sign of hesitation, both eager to win. Breathlessly the men 
watched them, ready on the instant to cheer when Maneroo, as they fully 
expected he would, had the advantage. 

The horses landed together, and a terrific race ensued over the last 
quarter of a mile to the winning point. Colin urged Maneroo on with 
sundry shouts and cries, such as are often used in the bush when riding 
horses, and Captain Donnell, following his example, gave several whoops 
that were distinctly heard. 

It seemed as though Uie two horses would stick together to the end. 
They had jumped in grand style, and now they wpre finishing as only 
thoroughbreds can, and will. There was no flinching ; sdthough Black 
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Star possessed the greater speed, Maneroo*s stamina was more than equal 
to that of Donnell’s horse. This equalized matters, and made the 
struggle more even and exciting. 

• Madge’s face was white, and she clenched her hands to keep herself 
quiet. Kenneth Harvey was roused to a pitch of enthusiasm seldont seen 
in him. Ben Cridge clutched Bill Blower’s arm, squeezing it until the 
latter told him savajgely to let go. Closer and closer came the well- 
matched pair, and still the issue was in doubt. Both men strained every 
nerve to win, rode their best, and the horses answered nobly to their calls. 

Every yard was fought out, neither would give way ; it seemed as 
though they would pass the post locked together. 

“ Come on Colin, now’s youi time,” yelled Ben. 

It was all very well to tell him to “ come on,” that was easier isaid 
than done. He knew Maneroo was doing his best, it was imjjossible to 
ask him to do more ; he was also aware that Blac k Stai had gained a few 
inches, and every fraction of ground w'as precious now, he must hold on 
to it to liave a chanct of winning. Hold on ! How he tried to do it no 
one knew but himself. J^e jiressed his knees firmly to the saddle, and 
tried to help Maneroo along, he urged him with his voice and hands, it 
was all to no jiurjjose, for Black Star had the foot of his horse, and 
gradually gained upon him. 

Frantic yells now came from the n eii, who saw victory slipping 
away from them. They called upon Colin to jiiil on a spurt, make a 
rush, lift him forward, do anything to turn tlie tide in their favour. 

Donnell feL eMillaut, the thrill of victory was upon him, he was 
certain of success, and he sent Black Star on again ;it headlong speed. 
It was a magnificent final effort, every one recognised it as such, and 
although chagrined at their defeat, they cheered hoise and rider wildly, 
as Black Star came in frst by a couple of lengths. 
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CHAPl’ER XVT 

A STAKI'LING SUSPIC-ION 

Leaving Dimboola for a tinic*, it is necjss.iry to leam how matters 
were progressing at Colin’s old home in I nglinid. Clarence Newly 
made no secret of his desire to win No^ab Marden for his wife. He 
proposed and was rejected, much to In" disappointment, and also his 
father’s, but Lady Newly wa.^ secretly p: ed at tlic result. She knew 
Colin, the long-absent one, had been ' Torul of Norah, and since his 
departure from AVoodsdoan it was easy Vj .see Norah missed him, and 
constantly thought about him. Lady N^wly had very little doubt that 
if her son returned home, Norah would s[iccdiiy show her preference 
for his society. 

Clarence Newiy had moic leasons than one for wishing t,> marry 
Norah Marden. In the first place he liked her better than any woman 
he had met, and, what was equally important, she had money. 

It would have surprised Sir Owen had hij known Cilaronce, for some 
lime past, had been in serious difiicuities. Of late years Sir Owen had 
left the management of his bn.*)ines.s alnio'-t entirely in the liands of his 
son. This arrangement proved so satisfactory at first that he .saw no 
reason to make any change. His income steadily increased, and 
everything appeared to be prosperous. ]’'oi the last three or four years, 
however, Clarence Newly had been speculating raslily in his own name, 
and drawing laige sums out of llie bu.sinc.ss to meet his liabilities. He 
was elected a director of two or three companies, and rumours were rife 
that they were shaky, the cajiital of one company had been used to 
bolster up the shares ol anothci, .'iiid in mrn a thiid concern had been 
similarly supported. This was a dangerous game to play, as Clarence 
began to discover. Angry .shareholders in the last c.ompanies demanded 
to know why tlieir money had been used to support the first company, 
which showed no reasonable prospect of i eturiiing a profitable dividend. 

Clarence Newly got deeper and deeper into the mire, until at last 
Sir Owen could no longer be kept in ignorance of the true state of 
affairs. He questioned Clarence closely, and found that some 
thousands of pounds had been drawn out to bolster up these speculative 
concerns. Sir Owen was very angry, anything that touched his pocket 
roused him to action. He examined his business affairs thoroughly, 
and discovered he would have to provide large sums of money to cover 
the heavy drawings of his son. Scenes, anything but edifying, took 
place in the sombre building near the Bank of England, and men as 
they hurried past commenced to look askance at it. Sir Owen’s credit 
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was seriously shaken, and from the nature of the business he carried on 
it was absolutely necessary confidence In him should be implicit, as he 
jsften handled large sums belonging to liis clients. 

Althoi^h exceedingly angry with Clarence, Sir Owen did not as yet 
suspect him of underhand work ; he believed his son’s story, that all 
liis transactions had been entered into with a view to benefit the business 
and reap large profits. 

“You have pitted yourself against men much older and cleverer 
than yourself,” said Sir Owen, “ and the consequences are what might 
have been expected. Had you consulted me, I would have advised 
you how to act. When a speculation went wrong it was a suicidal 
policy to bolster it up with funds obtained for another company. Such 
a proceeding could only have but one result — failure. I have tested 
you, and been deceived, and the liabilities you have incurred will drain 
my resources very considerably ; it may be necessary to leave 
Woodsdoun.” 

This announcement thoroughly alarmed Clarence, for there was 
more behind, and his father had not found out everything. He regarded 
the statement about leaving Woodsdoun as an exaggeration, but it was 
necessary he should get money from somewhere. His father’s private 
account at the bank was large, but he could not touch it unless — ^lie 
dared not think of the rest — it meant forgery, and the punishment for 
that offence, apart from the terrible sin of defrauding his father, was 
severe. 

Safety lay in one direction — towards Norah Harden. She had an 
ample fortune, why .should he not marry her and save his face? He 
was conceited enough to imagine he had only to ask 1 er to be accepted, 
and at last he made up his mind to pat the question ; the result, as we 
have heard, was a refusal, which much astonished him. 

Why had she refused him ? He asked this question over and over 
again, but found no satislactory solution. She had always shown a 
preference Tor his society since Colin’s absence; it was a good thing his 
half-brother was out of the way, probably dead, or something would 
have been heard of him. He never gave a thought to Colin, or the 
reason why he had left home. He was wrapped up in his own concerns, 
selfish, heartless, and u!jT)rincipled. He was so thoroughly self-confi- 
dent that he considered himself capable of measuring swords with the 
shrewdest financiers of tht time. He found he was mistaken ; still he 
held on, putting his defeats down to ill luck, and not to his in|ibility to 
cope widi them and their methods. He imagined he saw through their 
moves, and acted upon this, instead of convincing himself as to facts. 
Speculation does not combine with imagination, what is required to be 
successful is hard stubborn fact. 

It was most annoying that Norah should decline his proposal. She 
had resided at Woodsdoun since she w'as a child ; had been well cared 
for, treated as one of the family, and gratitude alone ought to have 
caused her to consider his suit favourably. This at least was his 
opinion, but it was not Norah’s. 

Since her conversation with Lady Newly, recorded some time ago, 
Norali had been frequently in the company of Peter I*ostock and his 
wife. Peter told her to keep a silent tongue in her head, but Jane, 
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during his absence, was given to talk, and as she liked Miss Norah 
there was no difficulty in urging her on. 

It was from Jane Lostock that Norah received a hint that startled 
her, although upon reflection she wondered why it had not occurred to 
her before. 

In answer to numerous questions, on the familiar subject of Colin 
Newly's disappearance, and the cause that led to it, Mrs. Lostock had 
at last said — 

“ It^s my belief Peter has hi', suspicions as to who is the real culprit, 
and although he keeps it to himself I can ..^iiess his thoughts, and I 
don’t know but what I agree with him.” 

“You think Peter knows who conimil*ed the forgery?” said Norah. 
“ If he does, it is his duty to speak out atid . tear Colin.*' 

“ He’d be only too glad to do that, Mi a Norah,” she said, “for he 
loves that boy as though he weie his 

Mrs. Lostock always alluded to Coin . , a hoy ; she forgot the lapse 
of time and thought of him as he was ht u at VV'oodsdoun. 

“ Then why does he not do it ?” 

“How can he? There’s no proof, j ci nobody would believe liim?” 

“ I think I should.*' 

“ Oh no, you wouldn't ; but 1 am abuost certain lie's not far wide of 
the mark, if he didn't do it liimstlf, lie's the one put some one up to 
it,” said Mrs. I^ostock. 

“Whatever do you mean ?” said Madge. 

Mrs. Lostock looked mysterious as she said — 

“ It's Peter’s advice to keep suspicions to yourself, as they’re danger* 
ous.” 

“ But you can trust me, Jane. Do tell me. I won't mention a word 
to any one.” 

“ Not even to his mother ? ” 

“ No, not even to I^ady Newly, at least until 1 am certain the 
suspicions are correct. If you tell me I may be able to, find out. I 
want to clear Colin's name, and then I shall be .satisfied. Think of the 
pleasure and relief it would lie to his mother,” said Norah. 

“ Aye, tliat’.s so, but it might cause much pain and trouble to Olliers.” 

“ Not more than it has already c.aused her.” 

“ No, perhaps not,” said Jane. 

“You will tell me what you think?” said Norah, coaxingly. “ You 
need not include Peter in the statement, we’ll leave him out, and he 
need not know you have told me.” 

“ He’s sure to find out, he’s such a one for dragging things from a 
body,” said Jane, at which Norah smiled. 

“ He would not drag it from me,” she replied, laughing. 

“ But you’re not his wife ; if you were you’d know how I feel when I 
keep anything from Peter, which is seldom the case, and then not for 
long,” said Mrs. Lostock. 

“ I think you ought to tell wc*,” said Norah, laying emphasis on the 
last word. 

Mrs. Lostock looked at her and smiled, as she said — 

“ You have still got a warm corner in your heart for him, Miss 
Norah?” 
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** I have. I did not know how much I was attached to him until he 
left home,” she replied rather sadly. 

“ She loves him,” thought Jane, whose heart warmed towards her. 
“ I hope he'll come back and claim her. I'm certain sure she'd have 
him. They'd make a bonny pair.” 

“ You will tell me, won't you, Jane ? ” said Nbrah again. 

“ If you’ll promise not to breathe a word about it, nor mention the 
name, or say anything until you are sure of your ground, I don’t see as 
there’ll be much harm done. After all you’ve a right to know, for I 
think you love Mr. Colin, bless him ! ” 

At this point-blank thrust Norah blushed, but she said bravely — 

“Yes, I do love him, Jane, and I don’t mind telling you so. I love 
him for all he has suffered, and I love him for himself alone. I w6uld 
tell him so if he came back, that is if I thought he wished it.” 

“ Don’t you have no fear of that he’d wish it right enough,” said Jane. 
“ He’d be mighty proud to think such a beautiful lady loved him ; but 
he ought to come back soon, we none of us get younger.” 

“ I don’t feel very old yet,” said Norah, smiling. 

“ No, and you don’t look it, but the best years of your life, and his, 
are slipping away, and you ought to be enjoying them together,” said 
Jane. 

Ndrah sighed ; she wi.shed it was as jane stated. 

“ It may help Colin and myself if you will tell me what you know,” 
she said. 

“ I don’t know anything, mind ; it’s merely a suspicion, which perhaps 
I ought not to tell you,” said Mrs. Lostock. 

“ Do please, there’s a dear soul,” said Norah, kissing her. 

“ After that I can't refuse,” said Jane delighted. 'I'hen coming 
nearer, and looking round as she advanced, she whispered — 

“ It’s Mr. Clarence we think might have done it ; he always wanted 
to get rid of Mr. Colin, anybody could see that.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 

COLIN CLEARED 

Norah was Startled at the communirat' ')n made to her by Jane 
Lostock. It seemed a monstrous accu^ati-in to bring against Clarence, 
yet when she thought it over she was in('re than half convinced there 
was some truth in it. 

Clarence had never been on very riendly terms with Colin, and 
she remembered how he behaved a hen he disappeared, hardly 
attempting to conceal his satisfaction, and saying it was the only way 
out of the difficulty. 

Then she thought of CKarcnce in connection with herself. He had 
been jealous of her preference for Colin’a society, there was no doubt 
about that, and since he had been away his attentions to her were 
unmistakable. There was something about him she could not 
understand, he always appeared to have some trouble on his mind. 
Sir Owen had been so incensed at Clarence's conduct that he had 
poured out his troubles to Lady Newly, who in turn confided them to 
Norah. 

She began to see the reason for Clarence's desire to marry her, 
he was in want of money, and her wealth would be useful to him. The 
more she pondered over this, the greater her aversion to him became. 
Clarence, unaware of what had happened, and never dreaming Norah 
guessed he wished to marry her for her money, resolved to try his luck 
again. 

He soon had an opportunity, as Norah w^as often to be found alone. 

He approached the .subject delicately, leading up to it in a subtle 
way, and eventually asking ^er to be his wife. Her refusal this time 
was still more emphatic, and there was such contempt in her tones that 
he lost his temper. 

“ Why do you refuse me ? ” he asked angrily. “ Am I not good 
enough for you ? Perhaps you w'ish to marry a title ; they are not to 
be picked up every day, and you are getting on in life.’* 

It was a rude speech, which she resented. 

“ I have no desire to marry a title,” she said, “ but my husband 
must be an honest man.** 

Clarence started, and changed colour. Was there any covert 
meaning in her words ? 

Norah noticed his action, and scored it up against him. 

“ Do you mean to insinuate 1 am not an honest man ? *’ he asked 
angrily. 
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** If the cap fits, you can wear it,” she replied. 

“ It might apply to Colin, but not to me, and I think you rather 
favoured the scapegrace,” he said. 

“I still favour him. I love him, and I do not believe he did 
anything wrong, it was against his nature,” she answered. 

“ It is no use arguing that point,” he said. “ He was guilty, and he 
did the best thing possible under the circumstances.” 

“ I know he did not forge the cheque,” she said quietly. 

“Do you? Then perhaps you can give me the name of the 
Culprit,” he said with a sneer. 

“ Would you like to hear it ? ” 

“ Oh yes, it would enlighten me considerably.” ^ 

She wavered in her purpose. If he had committed the forgery he 
took it very coolly ; no doubt he felt perfectly safe from di$covery. 
Her hesitation was momentary, she decided to go on. 

“ I think the name of the man who forged the cheque, or caused 
it to he forged, is Clarence N e\.'ly," she said calmly, looking him full in 
the face. 

The accusation was so unexpected, the blow so direct, that he 
staggered away from her. He recovered himself quickly, and stepping 
up to her said, with a nasty look on his uce — 

“ You arc joking ; but let me tell you it is not the sort of joke I 
like or will put up with.” 

She laughed, she was not at all afraid of him, and his conduct 
convinced her there w'as some irulh in the accusation. 

“ I am not joking,” she said, “ it ir, not a matter to joke about. 
Has your recent conduct towards Sir Owen been upright and 
honourable ? ” 

So she knew about that ; he must be careful. 

“ I have done nothing 1 am ashamed of,” he answered lamely. 

“ Some men are hard to shame.” 

“ I have been unfortunate , that is all.” 

“ And used Sir Owen’< money to help you out of your difficulties. 
Having exhausted that source, you wish to try what you can do in my 
direction. Is not that th^ reason 1 have been honoured with your 
proposal?” sht asked. 

‘You are appearing In your true colours now,” he said, with a 
sneer. “ I sun fortunate in Im mg refui-ed, T have no desire to marry a 
vixen.” 

“ TM vixen may prove more than a match for you,” she replied. 
“I shlit^ot re^t until I have proved Colin’.s innocence.” 

“ Then I am afraid the remainder of your life will be restless, rather 
more active than you de.^ire. You may possibly have the makings of a 
female detective in you, but 1 doubt it.” 

“ I shall prove more than equal to you.” ^ 

** Colin is fortunate in having such a faithful guardian of his name. 
So you confess you love him?.^. Well, I wish you joy of your choice, 
but you cannot marry a memory, and I don’t suppose you will ever see 
him again,” he said. * 

“ You are mistaken, I shall see him again, and when he returns I 
do not think you will dare to' meet him.” 
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Clarence laughed harshly as he replied — 

“ I am not likely to have the chance, he is probably dead by this 
time.” : 

His words were spoken with such a callous feeling she res<inted 
them, and replied bitterly — f 

“ If he is dead, his death will lie at your door, for you were the 
cause of all his trouble.” 

“ I strongly advise you not to allow your suspicions to overrun your 
discretion. I am not a man to be trifled with, and if you so much as 
hint what you have suggested to me, I shall not hesitate to take steps to 
clear my character,” he said. 

“A threat of libel,” she ans^ye^ed, laiighinL'. “I do not think you 
would stand a severe cross-exanLnation. 1 am quite convinced there 
is something in my suspicion, and I shall, in tlie first place, mention it 
to Sir Owen.” 

Clarence Newly charged colour, ^lention it to his father! The 
mere hint of such a thing, in Sir Owen’i: present state of mind against 
him, might prove disastrous. 

“ You dare not do it,” he said. 

“ Why not? He ought to know what 1 think.” 

“ Why do you bring such a base accusation against me ? You have 
no grounds for iti! 

“ You were always anxious to get rid of Colin, have him sei.t away 
from Woodsdoun,” she said. 

“ And so you think I got him into trouble to accomplish that end?” 

“ Yel, that is what it amounts to.” 

“Then let me tell you your conduct is beneath contempt. You 
have lived at Woodsdoun all your life, and now you repay Sir Owen for 
his kindness by trying to make terrible mischief between us. Tell my 
father what you think, I know what he will do ? ” said Clarence. 

“ What will he do?” 

“ Turn you out of the house, and it will serve you right.” 

She smiled as she said — 

“ It will not be me he will turn out when he learns the truth.” 

“ Then you are determined to toll him ? ” 

“ I am, and ask him to make strict inquiries into the matter.” 

Clarence Newly could hardly control himself. He saw she meant 
what she said, and for him it would probably mean ruin. He could 
have struck her down in his anger, she faced him so bravely. 

“ Do your worst,” he said. “ Sir Owen vrill not believe you, aad 
your disgrace is certain, and will be deserved.” ^ 

Before she could reply, he turned abruptly and left her. 

He walked to the stables, ordered the dog-cart, and drove to the 
station. 

Sir Owen was away in Paris ; he frequently went there on business, 
with which he combined a good deal of pleasure that Lady Newly would 
hardly have approved of. 

Norah saw nothing mofe'of Clarencc^during the week, and wondered 
what he was doing. She had only intended frightening him. She 
would not tell Sir Owen her suspicions until she had some confirmation. 
It was hardly l^ely he would believe her story, probably he would be 
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ang/y, and she liked him, despite his occasionally harsh manne|[ and ill 
temper. He had been kind to her, and she had no wish to cause him 
pain, but Colin’s name must be cleared at all cost, and she felt she was 
on the right track at last. 

Clarence Newly arrived in London, and the following morning went 
to the office as usual. Shortly after noon he went out, and did not 
return ; he never came back again. 

When Sir Owen arrived from Paris he found a sum of seven thousand 
pounds had been drawn out of the bank. He examined the cheque, 
saw it was a very clever forgery, and made no comment, but the blow' 
struck home, and w^hen he went down to Woodsdoun he was a changed 
man. He knew Clarence had gone, he also knew that he had involved 
him in liabilities he w'ould have some difficulty in meeting, but he 
registered a vow that they should be met, and that he would work hard 
and make a recovery He had an iron w ill and great self-confidence. 
He knew how to make money, bad done it before, and would do it 
again. 

The truth came out, and the nows spread about Clarence Newly’s 
base conduct ; but the foigcry he kept to hiniself for some time. Some 
months after Clarence went away, Sir Owen sat talking with his wife and 
Norab. 

“You are all we ha\c l<Tt to us, my girl,’* he said sadly. “You 
have always had faith in Colin, Norah, and you were right. I know 
who forged thi.t cbeqiu now, it was not ('olin ” 

“ God bless you for those words, Owen 1 ’* said his wife, going over 
to him and kissing him. “ I am the happiest woman alive.” 

Norah looked at him in amazement, lie knew who committed the 
forgery 1 Was her su.jpicion correct ? She. waited breathlessly for him 
to speak. 

“ It was not our son who forged his father’s name, Ella,” he said, 
“ it was my son— Clarence.” 

For some minutes he was too much overcome to speak, then master- 
ing his feelings, he explained liow Clarence had again forged his name 
before he left the office for good, and hov. this h.'id convinced him he 
had also committed the forgery of which Colin had been unjustly 
accused. 
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CHAPTER XVin 

OFF ro SYDNEY 

Colin, unaware of the cbaiij^e that had tiki i place in England, was 
happy and contented at Diniboola. At !a'.t after yeais of wandering 
and hardships, he had foand a place whio.j h ; legarded as a real home. 
Kennetli Harvey placed implicit confi<len' e in him, and Madge was 
never happier than when in his cunipan) 

The result of the match between I'l < k Star and Maneroo was a 
disappointment to the hands at Dimboi.Li I mi they accepted the defeat 
with a good grace, hoping, however, lui a fJnance to get theii money 
back in the future. C'a{)tain Donnell wislicd to accompany Kenneth 
Harvey to Sydney, but l>efori‘ he left it >vns neci ssary to coinm inicate 
with the camp in the rangics. How wa.^ he to accomplish this without 
rousing suspicions at ili<- station? It vas a difficult matter, but it must 
be overcome, 

“How far is it to Moraine?” he asked one evening. 

“ About thirty mile.s, aliiiobt in a direct lint* Iroin here,” said 
Kenneth. 

“ 1 think I’ll have a ndc over jusL to kill time,” he replied. “ I can 
find my way alone, I suppose ? ” 

“ You will have no difficulty about that.” answered Kenneth, “ but 
if you wish it Colin can go with you ; we can spare hiiri.” 

“ There is no necessity for that,” said Donnell. “ 1 am a good hand 
at finding my way in a strange country.” 

“ As you wish ; wlu*n do you propose to go ? ” 

“ To-morrow. 1 may reinahi away for a night, but you may expect 
me back in time to accompany you to Sydney.” 

“ If you like to remain at Moraine 1 can pick you up there,” said 
Kenneth. “ It will save you tlie return journey.” 

“ Is it the nearest way to Crowhurst to go through Moraine ? ” 

“ No there is a shorter cut we can take on horseback, but that does 
not matter if you would rather wait for me at the township.” 

“ I will come back, then we can start from here and take the shorter 
route.” 

“ Very well,” said Kenneth. “ I shall be quite ready to leave o^\ 
Monday.” 

Next morning Captain Donnell rode Black Star out of the yard and 
went in the direction pointed out, as being the most direct to Moraine. 
He rode several miles before venturing to change his course, as he had 
no desire to be caught making for the ranges. 
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Turning his horse!s head in the opposite direction to that in which 
he had been travelling, he rode at a fast pace towards the mountains, 
It was afternoon when he reached the pass, and bbth Donnell and his 
horse were tired out, as the sun had been glaring fiercely all day. 

The men were anxiously awaiting his arrival, and it Iwas with a 
feeling of relief they saw him coming up the path. 

“ Let me rest, and see to my horse, and then I’ll talk to you,” be 
said ; and seeing he was tired out they let him sleep for three or four 
hours. After a hearty meal, Captain Donnell related all that had taken 
place at Dimboola. His account of the match was listened to with 
much interest. 

“ So it’s a fact that Sergeant Schaaf and his troopers are coming to 
hunt us down, and that their head-quarters are to be at ;Dimboola ?” 
said Jake Hayes. 

“ Yes, and he may be exj3ccted there early next week. You must 
keep a sharp look-out, and if you lie close I don’t think you’ll be in any 
danger.” 

He wished to broach the subject of his contemplated visit to Sydney, 
wanting to put it in such a way that they would not regard it as an act 
of desertion on his part. 

“ I have a plan,” he went on, “ that will nd you of your most 
dangerous opponent during Schaai’s operations. Kenneth Harvey 
knows the lay of the land, and the tracks through the ranges, better than 
any one in the district. Schaaf is no doubt reckoning upon his assistance, 
but I can tell you that the owner of Dimboola is no man-hunter, 1 
have been anxious to go to Sydney for some time, and now have an 
opportuni^ to travel there in excellent company. I have persuaded 
Kenneth Harvey to go with me, that will make him safe, and as we 
start on Monday he w^ill be away during Schaafs visit. What do you 
think of the plan ? Of course 1 run consideiable risk, but I’m used to 
it, antLbcing in Harvey’s company will at any rate lessen the suspicion 
any one may entertain as to my identity. He will probably bring a 
large sum of money back with him, which I may find a favourable 
opportunity of securing during our journey. He has not the slightest 
suspicion as to w'ho 1 am, nor has any one on the station. You will 
get on very well without me ; in fact my presence w’ould only add to 
your danger, Kj after all it is me Schaaf wants in order to get the 
rews rd.” 

They listened to him quiClly, and although they had no desire to 
lose his valuable services, in case it came to a fight, they saw the force 
of his reasoning. Undoubtedly it would be a great advantage if Kenneth 
Harvey was away from Dimboola during Schaafs presence in the 
country. His absence would put a damper on the Sergeant’s plans, and 
the probabilities were that without a guide to the ranges he would soon 
give up the search. Not one of them doubted Captain Donnell’s 
intentions, although had they known it was in his mind to cut adrift from 
ihem they would have acted differently. 

“ You'll return from Sydney with him ? ” said Jake, 

** Of course 1 shall ; there’s not much chance of doing any business 
diere,” answered Donnell. 

Jake Hayes thou^t it would be a good plan to make a raid on 
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Pimboola during Kenneth Harvey’s absence, and before the police • 
arrived, but he kept this to himself, doubting whether Donnell would 
approve of it. 

The men agreed to let Captain Donnell go ; probably tliey thought 
in any case he would do as he pleased. 

Before he left he advised them what to do in case their hiding-place 
was found, and they were attacked. He pointed out the best means 
to adopt to defend the place, and how to beat a retreat through the 
passage in the mountains, if it iiccame iv ccs'^ary. They must also 
keep a constant watch over the plain in the direction of Dimboola, 
never leaving the entrance to the j)ass tingnarded, 01 neglecting any 
precautions. “ It you carry out my instructions you need have no fear 
of being caught,” he s.aid. 

He parted from them on friendiy n r;as and again rode in the 
direction of Moraine, then branchtd olf ; ml htad d for Dimboola, 
where he arrived at night. 

Kenneth Harvey decided to plac ( olm ui charge during his 
absence, although he demurred, saying t *1 Cridge was entitled to take 
command. 

“I have spoken to Ben,” said Mi ffarvey, “and he is only too 
glad to be relieved of the responsibiii 1 warn you there may be a 
raid made on the station, i( the luirek.i gang learn of my absence. You 
will have Schaaf and his troopers handy, so there will be noihirif, to feat. 
What I particularly wish you all to do is to keep an c*ye on Madge ; you 
know how she rides about the country alone, and there may be danger 
now that this fellow Donnell is with them. I have no doubt he'd 
consider kidnapping Madge fair game, and likely to lead to the payment 
of a stiff ransom for her recovery , what do you think, Mr. Connor?” 

“ My opinion of Captain Donnell is not so bad as that of the 
majority. I do not think he would be guilty of an attempt to seize a 
young girl like Madge,” said Donnell. 

“ Not even to raise a big sum in the way of ransom ?” 

“ No.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Mr. Harvey sharply. “Such a man would 
be guilty of any outrage.” 

Colin promised to guard ^MaJge caiefully, and to keep her in sight 
if possible. 

“ You had better not warn her,” be said, “ it may only alarm her 
without any cause,” 

“ I don’t suppose there is much danger, but one never can tell,” said 
Kenneth. 

Madge felt jDeifectly safe with Colin in the house, and bid her father 
good-bye cheerfully, telling him to be sure and bring her something nice 
from Sydney. 

Kenneth took her in his arms and kissed her fondly, telling her to be 
very good and obey Colin’s instructions. 

“ And Julia’s ? ” said Madge, with a laugh. 

Yes, Julia’s of course.” 

“Then I shall have my time fully occupied,” was her reply, and her 
father joined in her merriment. 

Captain Donnell rode Black Star and Kenneth Harvey was mounted 
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on a powerful half-bred horse that had carried him many hundreds of 
miles. It was their intention to ride direct to Crowhurst, and then take 
the train to Sydney, the horses going with them. 

DonneH wondered if there was any chance of coming across Schaaf, 
or if they were likely to go near Abergyle; that must be avoided if 
possible, the risk would be too great. 

He dexterously approached the subject, and was relieved when his 
companion answered that they left Abergyle several miles away on 
their right. 

A two hundred and fifty miles’ ride was no uncommon stretch in 
those days, and Captain Donnell thought nothing of it, nor did Kenneth 
Harvey, who had been over the ground several times. 

They put up for the nights at different stations, which they took in 
their way, and were hospitably entertained. 

The squatters were always glad to welcome strangers, it was a 
change in the monotony of their lives to see fresh faces and hear new 
voices. 

Kenneth Harvey, being well known and popular in the West, was 
doubly welcome, and Captain Donnell commenced to realize that the 
man he travelled with was of some importance in the country. His 
advice was always listened to with attention, his views on political and 
other subjects acknowledged to be sound. Moreover, he gave hints 
that were valuable regarding speculative investments, and the squatters 
were always anxious to add to their incomes by buying mining shares, 
or claims, and property. 

Thus their journey was made pleasant, and the time passed quickly 
until they arrived at Crowhursc, where they caught the first train to 
Sydney. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE RT.ACK FELLOWS 1 RICK. 

Sergeant Schaaf, accompanied by ten trf opers, arrived at Dimboola 
a few days after the departure of Kennedi ^ larvey and Captain Donnell 
for Sydney. He was disappointed to find Mr. Harvey absent, as he 
had reckoned upon his accompanying ih rn to the ranges, and giving 
them tne benefit of his knowledge. 1 fr v ever, he had to make the best 
of it, and did not give up hopes of fin- ing the gang in their hiding- 
place. 

The Eureka mountains were visible in the distance from Dimboola, 
and once there he meant to search the ranges thoroughly. Schaaf did 
not lack courage, but he was not a good leader, and on more than one 
occasion his men grumbled at being led into unnecessary danger. 
Hunting outlaws was all very well in its way, but it was a risky game, 
and there was no reward for them at the end of it, that would fall to 
Schaafs share. The deeds of Captain Donnell inspired them with a 
wholesome dread of his prowess, and they were aware he possessed 
military training, which would prove useful in case they had to attack a 
stronghold. 

Colin would have liked to accompany them, but did not think it 
advisable in the absence of Kenneth Harvey. In addition to his ten 
troopers, Schaaf also had a couple of black trackers, clever fellows, who 
were seldom at fault in finding and following a trail. 

The police made use of these blacks whenever possible, and 
although the mounted men despised them as creatures of a lower order, 
they recognised the value of their services. It was marvellous what 
these men could accomplish, and where the whites would have been 
utterly at a loss, the black trackers worked the country easily. 

They set out for the ranges early the morning after their arrival, 
Schaaf eager to get the work done, for there had been rumours of dis- 
turbances at the Golden Lead mines, and he might be called away to 
keep order there. He had left word at Abergyle and Moraine where 
he was to be found, and knew he would be sent for if the "slightest 
necessity arose. Acting on Donnell’s advice, a sharp look-out was kept 
by the gang, and the coming of Schaaf and his men was reported as 
soon as they came in sight. 

It would have been an easy matter to shoot them down as they 
entered the pass, but the men were eager to avoid an encounter if 
possible. Their camp was in a strong situation, difficult to locate, so it 
was determined to keep quiet and await events. 
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Sergeant Schaaf and his men entered the gorge without the least fear 
of an ambuscade. Schaaf knew the ways of the bushrangers, and was 
certain they would not attack him if it could be avoided. 

The black trackers went ahead, and when they reached the second 
range, at the end of the pass, left their horses with the main body and 
climbed up the sleep mountain side with the agility of wild animals. 
They obtained foothold where no white man could have trod, and in 
an incredibly short time reached the summit, from where they had a 
good view of the country for many miles. The Australian blacis have 
remarkable eyesight, and can see long distances, discerning moving 
objects the mounted police are unable to distinguish. 

Sergeant Schaaf and his men dismounted to await their return, t If 
the blacks discerned anything ho meant to ride along at the foot of the 
mountain until he found an opening which led to the farther side. He 
must pierce to the heart of the ranges, for he knew it was in the place 
most difficult of access the gang were likely to be found. He little 
thought the man he was in search of was in Sydney with Kenneth 
Harvey. It was a bold stroke on Donnell’s part that he would never 
have dreamt of. 

The blacks scanned the country far and near, seeing nothing to 
excite suspicion. They looked for track‘“ examining the ground closely, 
but saw none. After a time they came down the mountain again, and 
reported that the country was exceedingly difficult, and that the horses 
would be almoM unnble to traverse it. 

** They’ve got to got through somehow,” said Schaaf. “ The men in 
the gang have horses, wc may be sure of that, and if they can get them 
there we ought to be able to do so.” 

They followed the mountain, circling round, but finding no pass 
until near nightfall, when they came across a narrow gully that led 
through the range. Heie they camped for the night to be ready to 
continue progress at daylight. The men were tired with their day’s ride, 
and slept soundly, the guard being changed at intervals, for it was not 
safe to leave the place unwatched. 

If Schaaf had his black trackers, so had the bushrangers. They had 
in the camp three blacks, who had been with them for some months. 
These fellows had been we’tl treated ; it was a wise policy to adopt, and 
found the life with the gang far more comfortable than in their humpys. 

Many of the blacks hated the police, who in some cases ill-treated 
them, and Schaaf, in particular, was thoroughly detested, because he 
waged perpetual war against them, driving them from one place to 
another as the whim took him. Cunning fellov’S they were, knowing 
every point of the ranges, and able to conceal themselves quickly when 
danger was near. 

Jake Hayes sent two of these blacks from the camp to watch the 
movements of the police, and they had seen the trackers spying out 
the country from the top of the first range ; when they disappeared 
they crept forward and followed the Sergeant and his escort to their 
.camping-place. 

They crawled to the top of the rocks, which overhung the police 
camp, and glared down at their enemies. Rage took possession | of 
them as they singled out the hated and much-dreaded Schaaf, and they 
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shook their fists at him in a menacing way. When the bulk of the men 
were lying stretched on the ground, with their saddles for pillows, the 
two blacks talked together in a whisper. It was evident they were 
turning over something in their minds, arranging a plan that had not 
been contemplated by the bushrangers. » 

One of them pointed to some large boulders which stood loose on 
the mountain side, suggesting they could be easily rolled down and 
crash into the camp with dire effect. The other black's eyes glistened 
and he jabbered fast, agreeing with his com])anion’s idea. 

They squatted down and waited. There was no* moon, but the 
stars shone brightly, and they were accustomed to piercing the darkness 
with their keen eyes. 

In the middle of the night Schaaf awoke suddenly, springing to his 
feet with a bound. A terrible rushing, biimiung sound was heard, then 
a terrific crash, followed by groans and crie ; of pain from some of his 
men. At first, being only half awake, he fancied it must be an earth- 
quake, but as a second huge boulder cam.- thundering down the slope 
he realized what had happened; then' were men on the top hurling 
these rocks into the camp. He yelled to his men to run for their lives, 
setting the example, and stumbling along in the darkness, bruising his 
legs, and falling more than once. 

The horses, thoroughly frightened, broke away and stampeded, but 
could not go far, as their passage was barred by the rocks on the 
opposite side of the gully ; some of them, however, found the pass and 
made the best of their way down it. 

A third large stone came thundering down, then a fourth, and 
Schaaf shouted to his men to fire in that direction. This was easier 
said than done, for it was a difficult matter to see ; and so sudden 
had been the attack that several of them had scrambled away leaving 
their rifles behind. 

Three, however, fired at the top of the mountain, and the shots were 
answered by a yell of pain, and the sound of a heavy body thudding 
down into the gully. 

“Thai’s brought one of the devils to grass,” said the Sergeant. 
“ Fire again.” 

Another volley rang out in the darkness, but this time there was no 
answering cry. 

When one of the blacks were hit, and fell headlong into the gully, 
his companion made off as fast as he could scramble over the rough 
surface. He reached the camp, reporting that his mate had been shot. 

“ More fool he to show himself,” was Jake’s gruff reply. 

The black fellow explained what had happened with much delight, 
the loss of his mate not appearing to trouble him greatly. 

The men were well pleased at this misfortune which had overtaken 
the police thus early in their search, thinking it would dishearten them. 
They showed their appreciation of the black’s ingenuity by giving him 
a stiff drink of rum, his favourite beverage, and an extra supply of 
rations. 

When daylight came, Sergeant Schaaf inspected the ruin of his 
camp. 

'Three of his men were hurt, one had his left arm broken, another a 
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badly bruised ankle, and the third was severely battered about the 
head. The black lay at the foot of the slope dead, and Schaaf was 
surprised to see him instead of a white man. This put' him off the 
scent ; he thought there must be a tribe of blacks in the ranges, for he 
did not connect him in any way with the bushrangers. 

Schaaf had a good deal of experience of the methods of attack by 
the blacks, and knew they were not devoid of cunning. 

Already three of hi.s men were put out of action, and they could 
not be left behind to the mercy of the blacks, while their companions 
went forward into the ranges. This created an awkward situation, and 
after considering various plans, Schaaf decided the only thing to be 
done was to take the wounded men back to Dimboola, and then retprn 
to the ranges to continue his search. 

This unfortunate affair angered him, and as he passed the dead 
black he kicked the body with his foot. The trackers scowled at him, 
they had no love for the Sergc.aut, and the black was one of themselves. 
When he went on they took up the body, carried it aw^ay, and scooping 
out a hole, buried it. 

Late in the afternoon Colin greatly surprised to see the police 
return to Dimboola. Schaaf related what had taken place, and Julia 
attended to the injured men. 

Colin, when he heard of his intention to return to the ranges, asked 
if he desired any of the hands to go with him, in plar-e of tlie men he 
had to leave behind. 

This was an offer Schaaf gladly availed himself of, and Colin said 
there would be no difficulty in ai ranging it, as every one would eagerly 
volunteer. He knew Kenneth Harvey would approve of such a course 
being adopted, as he anxious to have the ranges cleared of the 
dangerous gang. Something, however, occurred next morning which 
completely upset all their plans. 
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CHAPTER XX 

MADGl' CAPI’.'RT-D. 

Early in the morning, before Srhaaf ii?* time to start for the ranges, a 
man on horsebnek entered the yard. He had come in hot haste, for his 
horse was distressed and eoiild not h iv gone iniirh farther. 

He had ridden from Moraine, ni/ l eported that 5?erious disturbances 
were taking place at the Golden Lc.io mines, and Schaaf and his men 
were required at once to quell the ne.aig. 

This was most annoying to iht vSt igeant, for it upset all his plans, and 
he must abandon, for the present, ali idea of returning to the ranges. 
He dare not refuse to go, as the mines weie in his district, and he was 
responsible for keeping the peace. 'I'here was nothing for it but to 
order his men to saddle and ride to Moraine. The three injured men 
he left at Dimboola, with instruction to report themselves as soon as they 
were able to get about. 

Colin, too, was .sorry the Sergeanfs jilans were thwarted, as he hoped 
the gang would be bunted out of ti>e rangt‘S before the return of Kenneth 
Harvey. 

Schaaf rode away in an ill-liurnour, which boded no good for the 
rioters at the mines; lie was not accustomed to spare men when the law 
was on his side. 

The bushrangers were not U'lig in discovering Schaaf had broken up 
his camp and left the ranges, and as they saw no signs of the police 
during the two davsfoUow'ing they concluded he had given uyi the search. 
This put them in good spirits, and they determined to find out w^hether 
he was still at Dimboola. For this purpose they sent out one of the 
blacks with instructions to make his way to the station. 

Black fellows often came to Dimboola, sometimes a dozen or more 
at a time, occasionally a whole tribe, and frequently odd blacks, in 
search of food. No suspicion as to where he came from was excited 
when Willie entered the station yard. 

The black boy, Jimmy, was idling about, and Willie asked hint for 
some food, which he soon procured, during Julia’s absence from the 
kitdicn. 

Jimmy liked a chat with one of his tribe, to vrhich Willie belonged, 
and the man liad no difficulty in obtaining all the information he required 
from the boy. Jimmy explained that Schaaf and his men had gone to 
the Golden Lead mines, and had ^ven up all idea of searching the 
lAnges for the present 
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This was all Willie wished to know, and in due course he took his 
departure, making his way back to the ranges. 

When the gang learnt the state of affairs at Dimboola, they held a 
consultation as to what they should do. Kenneth Harvey was absent, 
and this was favourable for a successful raid on the horses or cattle, 
whichever it was easy to take. Jake Hayes was tired of being inactive, 
and readily agreed to fall in with their plans. It was decided that four 
of them, including Jake, should ride towards Dimboola, and lie 
concealed in some convenient spot until nightfall, when they could 
easily make their way to one of the horse paddocks. They possessed 
accurate information as to the numerous enclosures round the home- 
stead, and the surrounding country was well known to most of them. 

One of the four men chosen, named Seth Hart, said he knew of d 
safe place where they could lie hidden without much fear of discovery, 
and after an hour or more in the saddle he conducted them to an old 
water-hole, near which w'as a clump of trees and a considerable quantity 
of dense brushwood. Here they decided to stay for the afternoon, as 
there was very little likelihood, of being disturbed. 

Towards four o’clock Jake, looking across the country, saw a girl on 
horseback, and a big dog accomi^anying her, coming in their direction. 
He called Seth Hart and pointed her out to him, asking who she was. 

“It’s Harvey’s girl, there's no one cl&e about here; it must be 
her.” 

“She’s coming this way,” said Jake; “suppose she discovers 
us?” 

“ She’s not likely to do that, but the dog might,” replied Seth. 

“What shall we do?” 

Seth considered for a few moments, then said — 

“ Suppose we ‘ nab ’ her ? It could be easily done, and she’d take no 
barm in our camp for a few weeks. Kenneth Hanley would give a stiff 
sum to get her back safe and sound ; he’d go wild with rage at her dis- 
appearance, and when (raptain Donnell returns he could open up 
negotiations with him for her ransom.” 

“It’s not a bad idea,” said Jake, “but w'oiild it be safe? He’d 
scour the countiy^ to try and find her, and our hiding-place might be dis- 
covered ; is It worth the risk ? ” 

“ Let’s us ask the others,'’ said Seth. 

They consulted their companions, who agreed with Seth that it would 
be a good stroke of business tc capture the girl, and keep her until 
Captain Donnell i otumed. 

Meanwhile Madge, all unconscious of danger, was enjoying her 
gallop across the plain. Since her father’s absence she had been kept 
within bounds, but on this particular afternoon she managed to evade 
the vigilance of Colin and Julia, had saddled her horse, and quickly 
slipped avray without being noticed. 

She enjoyed her ride the more because she had managed to outwit 
them, and meant to laugh at their lack of vigilance on her return. 

Tliat there was any danger in her conduct she never imagined ; she 
was accustomed to riding alone when her father w^is at home, what 
difference could it make during his absence ? 

She had ridden to the clump of trees and the old water-hole before ; 
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it was farther than she usually went, but on this occasion she determined 
to make the best use of her freedom. 

“ I’ll turn back as soon as I reach it,” she thought, “ and I shall be 
home in good time. What a jolly gallop, isn’t it, Koola ? ” she said to 
the dog. 

They were nearing the place, when Koola suddenly stopped and 
commenced to growl ominously. 

Madge reined in her hoisc* quickly and looked around, but saw 
nothing to excite the dog’s sus])icion. 

“ What is it, Koola > ” she asked. 

The dog looked towards the trees and hushes, and again growled 
savagely. 

“ Something in there ? ” said Madge la .ghing. “ Go and fetch ’em, 
good dog.” 

The hair on Koola’s back bristled int he harked angrily. 

Madge thought) some animal mu^t I'O concealed, and again urged 
him on to the attack. 

At last Koola sprang forward %vii . > Kound, rushing up towards the 
bushes. Before he reached them ih» e was ja shot, and poor Koola 
rolled over and lay kicking on the groiiiid. 

Madge gave a scream, called to the dog, and quickly turned her 
horse round. She heaid a crashing sound behind liei, then t,vt thud of 
horses’ hoofs, and before she could force her horse into a gallop two 
men raced up, one on either side of her, and .soi/.cd the reins. 

Even now Madge hardly realized what had befallen her. She 
thought it was a joke they >vere playing, to frighten her, she had not 
been molested before. 

She looked from Jak(‘ to Seth and saw' they were armed, and 
strangers to her. 

“ What do you want ? ” slie asked. “ Why did you shoot my 
dog?” 

The thought of Koola roused her anger, and she said — 

“You arc cowards, he would not have hurt you. Let go my reins. 
I want to see my dog.” 

“ You can see him if you wish, but it’s all up with him,” said Seth. 
“ I’m sorry we had to .sliool him, but he was dangerous,” 

“ Who aie you ? ” asked Madge. 

“ Never mind who w'e are,” said Seth. “ If you keep quiet, and do 
as you are told, you’ll come to no hann. We want you to pay us a visit 
for a short time.” 

“ Let me go at once,” said Madge indignant]3\ “ My father will 
make you pay for this.” 

“ It’s your father will have to pay us if he wants to get you back, and 
a stiff figure too,” said Jake. 

“You must let me go home at once,” said Madge., “They will 
wonder where I am.” 

“ They’ll have to keep on w'ondering,” said Seth. 

He pulled the horse round and led her towards the bushes ; Madge 
then saw there were two more men, also armed, and she knew she had 
fallen into the hands of the Eureka gang. 

"Ifhe thought caused her to turn pale, but she reflected that they 
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would not hann her, and that a search party would speedily be sent out 
from Dimboola when she was missed. She regretted she had disobeyed 
Colin and ridden out alone. 

As she was passing Koola she looked at the faithful animal with 
tears in her eyes ; he had warned her there was danger ahead, and if she 
had heeded it there might have been a chance of escape ; instead of 
that, she had urged him on to his death. 

“ You wicked men to shoot my dog 1 ” she said angrily, and both 
Jake and Seth felt a bit ashamed. 

They refused to let her dismount, and Seth told one of the men to 
drag the dog into the bushes, and this was done amidst tears and 
reproaches from Madge. 

“ He’s dead, isn’t he ? ” said Jake. ; 

“ Oh, yes, he’s dead all right,” replied the man as he hid Koola in 
he dense undergrowth. 

Madge cried bitterly, she was more concerned at the loss of Koola 
than about her own fate. 

The men set off, Seth still leading her horse by the rein. 

“ Where are you taking me to?” asked Madge. 

**To our country house,” said Jake, grinning.- “ Tuthink you’ll like 
the scenery. I don’t expect you have been there before, although it is 
near Dimboola.” 

“ You belong to the Eureka gang,” said Madge. 

“ That’s the name you give us, is it ? ” said Seth. Well, I guess it 
will do as well as another.” 

“ Schaaf and his men will soon hunt you down,” said Madge, and 
you’ll be sorry you did not leave me alone.” 

“We are not afraid of a dozen men like Schaaf, he’s a fool,” replied 
Seth. 

“ My father will havesyou punished. You had better let me go ; if 
you do I will say nothing about this.” 

“ We have gone too far now,” said Jake. “ Take my advice and 
make the best of it. You’ll not have to slay long with us ; when your 
father returns from Sydney, he’ll soon pay down the cash for you.” 

“ How do you know my father is in Sydney ? ” asked Madge, 
surprised. 

“ There’s not much goes on round here w^e don’t know,” said Jake, 
laughing. 
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KOOLA FOUND 

Although Madge was aware -ihe was in th i power of a desperate gang 
she was not afraid. They were not like-y to harm her, it would not 
pay them. She was more troubled ahou* Colin and Julia than about 
her own situation. She knew how anxious they would be, wondering 
what had befallen her. If they found K oola no doubt they would guess 
what had happened. 

The men rode at a rapid pace to thi; ranges, and Madge determined 
to take note of the yf'jy they went t< their camp, the knowledge she 
obtained might come in useful in the future. 

When they entered the ranges, however, Seth insisted up'/n Madge 
being blindfolded, although Jake protes..ed it was unnecessary, as such 
a young girl would not be likely to take sufticient notice of the way 
they travelled to use it against them. 

“ You’re mistaken,” said Seth. “ She’s as sharp as a needle, you’ve 
only got to look at her to see that, and I don’t intend to run any 
risks.” 

Madge was blindfolded accordingly, Seth saying if she tried to 
remove the bandage her hands would be tied behind her. Under 
threat of this penalty Madge determined to submit to the bandaging. 

The journey seemed wearisome now there was nothing to attract 
her attention ; the horses stumbkxi painfully along, and the men from 
time to time muttered curses at their clumsiness. 

At last they came to a lialt. Madgcj heard the sound of other 
voices, and exclamations of surprise at her presence. 

The bandage was leraovcc^ and she was lifted from the saddle. At 
first she was unable to sec distinctly, but in a few minutes her sight 
became clearer and she looked round wonderingly. She was in a large 
cave, and round her were grouped many rough men, who regarded her 
with curious glances. 

“You are welcome to our camp,” said Seth. “Are you hungry 
after your long ride ? ” 

“ No, but I am tliirsty,” said Madg«. 

One of the men brought her some water, clear as crystal, in a small 
can, and she drank eagerly. 

“ Where am I ? ” she asked. 

“ In the heart of the Eureka ranges, where it will be difficult for any 
one to find you,” said Seth. 
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' “ And is this your home ? ” 

“ Yes, we live here ; how do you like it ? ” 

Madge shuddered as she replied — 

“ I don't like it at all, I hate caves.” 

“ Not so comfortable as Dimboola, I expect,” said Seth. ** If your 
father has any sense he will come to our terms, and you will speedily 
find your way home. While you are here you must make the best of it, 
for we cannot allow you to go out alone, you might get lost ; it's a 
curious country to wander about in witliout you know it well.” 

Madge was very tired, and it was not long before she commenced 
to nod. Seeing she was sleepy, Seth Hart had a comfortable bed made 
for her at the far side of the cave, and here she lay down thoroughly 
exhausted. Some of the men thought it a foolhardy thing to capture 
the girl, they would much have prefeircd their mates returning with 
horses and cattle. 

“ We're sure to get into trouble o’v er her,” growled one. “ Why not 
send her back in the morning ? ” 

“ After the trouble we have had to get her here ? ” laughed Seth. 
“ Not much, Harry ; you’re a fool to suggest siu h a thing. Kenneth 
Harvey will come down handsome in the way of ransom, he’d give half 
his fortune to get her back.” 

“ He’ll try and take her witliout payment,” said Harry. 

“ Not if we threaten to do fur her il he makes any move in that 
direction,” answered Seth, 

“ You'd not h irm the girl ? ’' said Harry. 

“ No, but w'e could easily make him believe she was in danger,” 
replied Seth. 

As the affair was talked over there .seemed some likelihood of a 
serious quarrel arising, until Jake Haye.s said as the girl was there they 
must make the best of it. He did not think there was any danger, but 
if it so happened that there was they must be prepared to meet it. 

Madge’s disappearance from Dimboola caused a consternation. At 
first Colin laugh^, and said — 

“ She has outwitted us this time, Julia, and gone for a ride on her 
own account ; she’ll be back soon, and she has Koola with her.” 

Julia, however, was very uneasy. She blamed herself for losing 
sight of Madge during Colin’s absence, and eagerly awaited her return. 

Not until darkness set in did they become seriously alarmed, but 
when eight o’clock came and there w^ere no signs of JVIadge, trouble and 
anxiety was depicted on every face. 

Ben Cridge rode in the direction of the creek. He cooee’d at 
intervals, but tliere was no answering sound, and he returned dis- 
heartened. Bill Blower had ridden in the opposite direction, and he 
too returned unsuccessful. 

Julia was overcome with fear for Madge's safety, and for once 
completely lost her head, walking about moaning and crying bitterly. 

Soon after ten o’clock Colin, accompanied by Ben and Bill, rode 
out l6 scour the country. They knew very little could be done in the 
darkness, but still they would not remain at home until daylight. 

All night long they rode about the country hardly knowing in which 
direction they went, shouting aloud until they were hoarse. 
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Colin tried to compose himself and think what had happened to 
her. Had she met with an accident, been thrown from her horse ? 
He doubted this, for she was such a good rider. She could not have 
lost her way, unless darkness set in when she was a long distance from 
the house. If this had happened she might be waiting in some safe 
place until it was light, and with Koola at her side there was not much 
to b^ feared. He hoped this was so, and that morning would bring 
hop6. 

Daylight burst upon them ra])idly, and they scanned the country for 
miles round with the aid of a powerful glas--, but not a sign of Madge 
was to be seen. They found they had ridden in the darkness towards 
the old water-hole, where the bushranger .i had been concealed, and 
where Koola had been dragged into the s< tub. 

The ground here was hai d and dusty, utnd Ben was the first to notice 
it had been trampled by hor.ics’ hoofs , K oola’s big footmarks were also 
seen here and there. Ben dismounted, ; nd pointed them out to Colin, 
who asked what he surmised from their 

“There’s btfen thrc(3 or four hu S' ■; heie,” said Ben. “One must 
have been Madge’s, because Ko(‘u , footmarks are here. It’s my 
opinion the Kiireka gang have cauglv lei.” 

Colin looked aghast as he exclauuiid — 

“Good God, Ben, you don’t think she’s in the pr>\ver of those 
ruffians ? ” 

“ I don’t see what else wo can make of it, but you needn’t be 
alarmed for her safety, they’ll not hurt her, they know a game worth 
two of that, 'riiey’vc carried her off and mean to make her father 
smart before he recovers her. It’s been done before, it’s not a new 
dodge by any means. I once knew a siiuattcr who had to pay a big 
sum to some men who kidnapped hi^ wife and baby. He got them 
back all right, they had been treated well, but it cost him several 
thousands, I think, before he’d done w'ith the men who carried them off.” 

“ Do you think they’d venture so far out of the ranges ? ” said Colin. 

“ It may have been the blacks.” 

“ Blacks have no horses, at least not many about here. Depend 
upon it I’m right, it’s the Eureka lot have her,” said Ben. 

As he ceased speaking a faint sound was heard in the direction of 
the water-hole. 

“What’s tliat?” said Bill. 

“ I’ll go and see,” replied Ben, leaving his horse and running towards 
the scrub. 

Brushing the obstructions on one side he pushed his way through, 
and found Koola lying at full length, moaning piteously. 

Ben stooped down beside him, patted his head, and said — 

“ Poor old fellow, what’s the matter ? ” 

Then he saw blood had been flowing from a bullet wound in his 
chest, and that loss of it had made the dog weak and unable to crawl. 

He went out into the open again, calling to Colin and Bill. 

“ Koola’s here, he’s been shot,” he said as they came up. “ There’s 
no doubt about her being in the hands of the Eureka gang now. 1 
expect the dog went for them and they shot him ; probably they were 
concealed here.” • 
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Colin was much upset at finding Koola in this state. They obtained 
some dirty water from the almost empty hole, which the dog drank 
eagerly, then Ben w'ashed his wound and tried to extract the bullet, 
which he succeeded in doing after some difficulty. When the bush- 
ranger dragged the dog into the scrub he was to all appearances dead, 
and lay still for some hours. Gradually, however, he came round and 
struggled back to life. 

“ What must we do ? ” asked Colin. 

“ We can’t search the ranges, that’s certain. In the first place there’s 
no chance of finding their hiding-place, and if we did they’d shoot 
us down before we attacked them. We must wait until Mr. Harvey 
returns, and then he’ll set Schaaf and his men on their track.*’ 

“ He’ll be in a towering passion when he heais about it,” said Bill. 

“ It will kill him if anything hapixjns to Madge,’’ said Colin. 

“ She'll be safe enough, but he’ll have to buy her freedom,” said 
Ben. 

“He will not care how much it costs him if he gets her back,” said 
Colin. » 

“I’m not so sure of that, lie may try and hunt them down, that’s 
more to his liking,” replied Ben. 

“ But that might be dangc roiii, to Madge.’’ 

“I hardly think so. 'j’hey are a despeiat*^- lot, but I never heard of 
them injuring children,” said Ben “ When will Ii<‘ he home?” 

“ 1 don’t know, perhaps we had better send for liini,” said Colin. 

“As likely as net we should miss him on the way,’’ replied Ben, 

“ Koola is not able to walk, we'll send the buggy for him,” said 
Colin. 

They rode back to the homestead, and when Julia Hope heard that 
Madge had fallen into the hands of the Eureka gang she fainted, for the 
first time in her life. 
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Kenneth Harvey and Captain Doni’cl! nTurned from Sydney sooner 
than was expected. The owner of IDitdioola never cared to remain 
long away from the station, he was n^wn /s glad to be at home again. 

Captain Donnell b^d felt perfect./ ^jfe in the city, and no one had 
any idea he was the notorious Virtoi i bushranger, least of all Kenneth 
Harvey, who liked him and enjoyed i;’-* sorit‘ty. 

No shout of welcome greetctl tbeiu as they appeared in sight of the 
homestead, and Keniidh thought this ominous stillness strange. Why 
was Madge not on the look-out? \\’herc weri' all the hands, and Julia ? 
Even Koola gave no sign of warning. The silence disturbed him, 
made him uncas)% restless, and he said to his companion — 

“ I don't see any one about. I hope nothing has gone WTong in our 
absence.” 

Captain Donnell looked uneasy and hastily replied, that it was 
hardly possible, as tlicy had not been away long. 

“Schaaf and his men arc probably in the ranges,” said Kenneth. 

“ The gang would not venture out to attaek them, I think.” 

“That is not at all likely,” said Donnell. “ They know when they 
are safe.” 

They rode into the yard, and still no one appeared. 

Kenneth shouted, and pre.sently Jimmy, the black boy, came slowly 
out of the kitchen. lb* stared in ama.semcnt when he saw them, then 
bolted inside again. 

“Something is amiss, I am sure,’ said Kenneth, as he hastily 
dismounted and strode tow'ards the liouse 

Before he reached it, Julia appealed in the doorway and her face 
betokened trouble. 

Kenneth stared at her woebegone countenance, then asked — 

“What is the matter whh you? are you ill? Where’s Colin and 

Madge?” , , . 

Julia commenced to wring her hands, she dare not look him m 
the face. What would he say, or do, when he heard Madge was 
missing ? 

“ I wish I were dead,” groaned Julia. 

Kenneth was fast losing his temper. 

“ Don’t be a fool,” lie said angrily. “ What is the cause of this? 
Tell me at once.*' 
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Julia looked round for a way of escape, and caught sight of Colin 
coming across one of the paddocks. 

“ There’s Colin, ask him ; I can’t tell, I daren’t,” gasped Julia, and 
backed into the kitchen. 

Kenneth was now thoroughly roused, this strange behaviour was 
unaccountable. Leaving her in disgust, he went to meet Colin, who 
was as much surprised as Jimmy and Julia to see him. 

** Have you all gone mad ? ” asked Kenneth sharply. “ This is a 
nice welcome home, I must say.” 

Colin seemed to have lost his power of speech, and stood silent, his 
head hanging down, his eyes on the ground. 

This conduct irritated Kenneth still more. He credited Colin with 
having plenty of common sense, yet his behaviour was quite as strange? 
as Julia’s. 

“ Confound it, man, can’t you speak ? If there’s anything wrong, 
out with it. Where’s Madge ? ” 

This was the question Colin dreaded above all others, and which 
Julia had deftly avoided. Kenneth Harvey felt a cold shiver pass 
through him as Colin still remained silent. He strode up to him, 
gripped him by the arm, and asked again — 

“ Where’s Madge ? ” 

Colin knew he must answer, but wished lo make the blow light. 

** She’s out ; we did not expect you back so soon,” he said lamely. 

** Out, where ? ” exclaimed Kenneth. 

** Mr. Harvey, you must control yourself,” said Colin. “ I have bad 
news for you, but there’s no danger, I am certain of it.” 

“ Where’s Madge ? ” said Kenneth in a threatening tone. 

Captain Donnell, seeing there was something wrong, and that 
Kenneth Harvey was in an angry mood, came up behind him. It was 
as well he did, for the squatter had a heavy whip in his hand, which he 
twirled in an aggressive manner. 

“ She missing,” said Colin. “ Let me explain. I’m ” 

Kenneth Harvey’s face turned white, his eyes blazed with passion, 
■he gripped the whip firmly, raised it, and was about to bring it down 
with full force on Colin’s head, when Captain Donnell seized his uplifted 
arm, and said in a cool voice — 

“ Steady, man, steady ; you’d had been sorry for that a minute later.” 

The angry man turned on tiic Captain and said fiercely — 

“ Damn you, w’hy did you interfere ? My girl’s gone — Madge — and 
he stands there and tells me to my very face he has betrayed my trust 
in him. Get out of this, leave the place at once j I never wish to see 
vyou again,” he said fiercely to Colin. 

Although he made every allowance for the angry father, Colin could 
not permit such words to be addressed to him. He thanked Captain 
Donnell for interfering; then, without a word to Kenneth Harvey, 
turned and walked away. 

You’ll not let him go ? ” said Donnell. 

“ He’ll not go far,” said Kenneth. 

- “ He will ; he’s a man, and he’s not likely to put up with the 
language you used to him. Had it been any other man he’d have 
knocked him down, and serve him right too,” said Donnell. 
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“ Madge has gone I ” said Kenneth, almost beside himself. 

. ** How do you know it’s his fault ? ” 

“ She was left in his care,” said Kenneth. 

“ And don’t you think he's hunted high and low for her, day and 
night; he’s fagged out, any one can sec that. Call him back and 
apologize.” 

“Apologize?’’ thundered Kenneth. 

“ I said so.” 

“ Never!” 

“ Then he’ll not stop.” 

“ Let him go.” 

“ And lose all chance of finding your girl.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ He may know whore she is.” 

“ He cannot, or he would have broughf her home at any cost.” 

“You do him th.^t much credit? ” ..aid Donnell. 

“ Yes, he’s no cowaid.” 

“That’s true. If you’d struck hin. 1.* would not have hit you back. 
He’s a brave, honest fellow, and ’le treating him badly,” said 
Donnell, 

Kenneth Harvey hesilalcd , he began to .see he was in the wrong, 
and being a straight goer, he did the straight tlnng, he shouted to Colin 
to come back. 

Colin heard him, hcsitatrd a moment, then smiling to himself 
turned about and walked back. 

The two men laced each other. Kenneth held out his hand as he 
said — 

“Will you lake it and forgive me? I vvas wrong, but the thought of 
Madge drove me mad. I am f'almer now ; I apologize.” 

Colin took his hand, gripping it hard, as he said — 

“ I knew you’d call me back. There is nothing to forgive, I know 
you did not mean it.” 

“ But I did at the time,” said Kenneth grimly and honestly. 

“That time is past,” .said Colin. “ Wc will forget it.” 

** But Madge, tell me about her. Where is she ? how did she come 
to be lost?” said Kenneth, growing excited again. 

“Come inside and J will tell you everything,” said Colin, and they 
went into the house. Captain Donnell remaining outside. 

“ Come in,” Kenneth shouted to him. “ You may as well hear 
the story,” 

Donnell follow^cd them, and Colin told them how Madge had ridden 
out alone, escaping their vigilance for the first time, and not returning. 
He pictured the consternation her absence caused and how they had 
scoured the country. He explained how they discovered Koola at the 
water-hole, and hovr they arrived at* the conclusion she had been kid- 
napped by the Eureka gang to be held for a ransom. 

When Kenneth Harvey heard she was in the hands of the gang he 
raved, and swore he \rould not rest until they were exterminated. 

“That scoundrel, Captain Donnell, has done this,” he said. 
“Hanging is too good for such a man. I hope Schaaf will get him. 
I’ll help him all I can. Where is Schaaf?” 
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Colin explained how three of the police had been injured in the 
ranges, and that Schaaf had to return to Dimboola with them. 

“\^ile he was here ” said Colin, “a messenger rode from Golden 
Lead, to say there was rioting there, and he must go at once. There 
was no getting out of it, and so he went, leaving the three men here ; 
they joined him a few days ago. Matters are serious there, I have 
heard.” 

“ They’ll soon quiet down ; money is too plentiful,” said Kenneth, 
** and there are too many grog shanties about. We must get Madge 
back at any cost, we can reckon with Donnell and his gang afterwards.” 

“ How do you know Donnell had a hand in it ? ” asked the Captain. 

“ Don’t you think he had ? ” said Kenneth. , 

“No, he’d be above such a despicable trick, he’s always fought fair, 
not with women and children. 1 don’t believe he had any hand in it.” 

“ But he’s the leader, the organiser, the head of the whole lot,” said 
Kenneth. 

“ You forget he is a fugitive in Ihii Eun^ka camp. He can’t have 
been there long, and he is only one against mony.” 

“ I cannot understand how you place any reliance in this man,” said 
Kenneth. “He’s an outlaw, a menace to society, capable of any 
crime.” 

“You are mistaken; I knew the man well, he’s not all bad, I 
assure you.” 

“ It would be a difficult matter to find the good in him.” 

“ Supposing I can prove to you he is not the creature you think 
him, that he has the feelings of a gentleman, and that he is capable of 
doing a generous action at the ri.sk of his own life ? ” said Donnell. 

“If such a miracle happened I would believe your story, and 
endorse your faith in him,” said Kenneth, smiling incredulously. 

“Supposing he brought Madge back to Dimboola without any 
reward, and at great risk to himself?” said Donnell. 

Kenneth stared at him in amazement. 

“ It is incredible,” he said. 

“Leave the matter in my hands,” said Donnell. “I know the 
man, and if I can find him he will do as I ask. You must promise him 
a safe conduct if he brings Madge here.” 

“ Willingly,” said Kenneth, “ and forgive him all his sins, as far as I 
am concerned.” 

“Then I’ll ^.o to the rangc.s, and if Madge is with the Eureka gang 
I promise Captain Donnell sliall bring her to Dimboola,” he replied, to 
their great surprise. 
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CHAPTER XXIIf. 

A PEKILOUS MIS.'.ION'. 

“If he finds the camp they will not allow him to leave the ranges 
again,” said Kenneth Harvey, as he stood with Colin watching Captain 
Donnell riding away on his mission. 

“ He’s taking his life in his hand ».*' said Colin. “ He’s a brave 
man whoever he may be.” 

Kenneth Harve> looked at him quic'Jy. 

“He is James Connor, a horse-deal, r,” said Kenneth. 

“ That is how he describes himself, but 1 doubt it. I’d lik -3 to find 
out who he really is.” 

“ It’s strange he know^s this Captain Donnell, and he niust have 
great influence over him, if he can induce him to give up Madge.” 

“ He promised Donnell should bring her back to Dimboola,” said 
Colin. 

“ That’s haidly likely, he’d not run his head into a noose.” 

“You promised him a safe conduct for Donnell, he will rely 
upon that." 

“ And he shall have it, but ^vc .shall have our work cut out to keep 
Schaafs hands off him if he returns w'hile he is here,” said Kenneth. 

“ We must manage it somehow, it will never do to break faith with 
him,” answered Colin. 

“ Then you think Donnell is sure to bring Madge if, as you suspect, 
she is in the hands of the gang ? ” 

“ Yes, for I am certain Connor, if that is his name, lias a thorough 
knowledge of the man.” 

“ We shall see,” replied Kenneth. “ Colin, my lad, I am sorry I 
was angry with you ; you’ll help me to find my girl ? ” 

His voice shook, and Colin, who was also moved, said — 

“ We jvill find her, you may be sure of that. I do not think she will 
take any harm, and she is too brave a girl to be frightened.” 

Captain Donnell had no doubt that Colin’s surmise was correct, and 
that some members of the Eureka gang had kidnapped Madge. He 
was enraged #igainst them for committing such a piece of folly, and 
blamed Jake Hayes for allowing it During his stay at Dimboola, and 
his trip to Sydney with Kenneth Harvey, he had gone back to the life he 
formerly led before he became an outlaw. It had caused him to reflect 
seriously on his position and present mode of living, until he became 
discontented, if not entirely disgusted with his lot. He liked Kenneth 
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Harvey and Colin, and all the hands at Dimboola had treated him well 
over the match, and during his stay on the station. 

It would be some return for the kindness shown him if he could take 
Madge home, and hand her over to her father. He did not under- 
estimate the difficulties and dangers of his task. How was he to 
accomplish it? He had no wish to deceive the gang by offering to 
take Madge to Dimboola, under pretext of receiving a stiff ransom for 
her. There was no chance of the man letting her go at his bidding 
without sufficient inducement in the way of money were offered. This 
he was unable to give, as his trip to Sydney had drained his pockets, 
and left him with very little money. 

As he neared the ranges he determined to take Madge away by 
stealth. It could be done by a determined, fearless man, and he ha^ 
never been wanting in courage. For liis own life he cared little, but 
there must be no danger to Madge. With a fleet horse like Black Star 
under him, once they reached the open country they would be safe. 
The horse might be relied upon to carry his double burden, for tie had 
no intention of risking the attempt with two horses. 

Having decided upon his course of action, lie was more contented 
and as he entered the ranges, whistled cheerfully, and seemed in high 
spirits. His approach was perceived ])y the man on the look-out, who 
at once returned hastily to the camp and rcoorted. 

Madge saw a considerable sdr was taking place amongst the men, 
and thought Schaaf must be returning to the ranges. '^L'hcy whispered 
together and cast glances at her, she wondered wliat they would do. 

Presently Seth Hart and Jake Hayes came to her, and the former 
said — 

“ You must come with us for a vdiile, it is necessary to hide you in a 
safe place ; we may be attacked, and we do not wish you to run any 
danger.” 

“ Has Schaaf returned ? ” she asked. 

Seth thought the excuse as good as another, so he answered “ Yes,” 
at which Madge danced with delight, and expressed a hope tliey would 
all be sbot or taken. 

Seth scowled at her as he replied — 

“ They^re likely to suffer considerably more than we are."' 

“ Oh, I hope not,” said Madge. 

They hurried her along a ptissage, and about half way down told her 
to go inside a cave in the rock, which had evidently been hewn out, and 
had a rude doc-r, with a fastener attached, to fit into the opening. 
Light was admitted tlirough a small aperture at the end opposite the 
door. 

“ You will be safe here,” said Seth, “ and we will not leave you alone 
longer than necessary.” 

“ I shall not miss your company,” replied Madge. 

They fastened the door securely and left her. 

Madge made the best of things and sat down on the rough bench, 
listening for the first shots to be fired. 

Tlie bushrangers liastily decided that at first it would be best to keep 
Madge’s presence a secret from Captain Donnell, until they found out 
how the land lay. They wished to ascertain what had taken place at 
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Dimboola, on Kenneth Harvey’s return, and when he discovered his 
daughter was missing. 

They gave Captain Donnell a hearty welcome, eagerly questioning 
him about his adventures in Sydney, asking whether he had replenished 
his pockets during the excursion. He laughingly replied that he had no 
chance, and was glad to return with a whole skin. 

“ How did you get away tVom Dimboola ? ” asked Seth. 

“ There was trouble there when wc got back,” he said, “ and I 
thought it better to go.” 

“What sort of trouble?” asked Jake. 

“ Kenneth Harvey’s daughter is missing, and he thinks you have her 
in the ranges.” 

“ Then he’s mistaken,” growled Jakes. ' I only w'ish we had, she’d 
be worth something to us.” 

Captain Donnell laughed, as he looked the speaker in the face, and 
said — 

“ I think you’ve known me long cnou.,h not to take me for a fool. 
The girl’s here right enough ; the quest! m iS, what’s to be done with her ? ” 

“ i tell you she’s not here,” said Jake 
^ “And I reply that she is. 'I’hcv found the dog, shot, near the 
water-hole, and it was easy enough to see the tramp of lit»rses* hoofs ; 
you don’t half know your business, or you’d have tried lo obliterate 
your tracks. You’re mere children at the game,” said Donne!' 

His lone of contempt stung them, and angry glances wc^ j levelled 
at him. 

“ Scowl away,” he laughed, “ you know it’s true. The dog’s alive, 
you didn’t half do your work,” 

Seth muttered an oath, and Captain Donnell, turning on him 
quickly, said — 

“ Then you do know’ something about the dog, Seth ? It’s curious 
you didn’t see the girl at the same time, they are always together.” 

“ And supposing the girl is here, what then ? ” asked Seth angrily. 

“ Yes, what then ? ” chorused the men. 

“ 1 must know if you have her before 1 give you any advice,” he 
replied. 

“ And in case we don’t w’ant your advice ? ” said Seth. 

Donnell shrugged his shoulders as he replied — 

“ Then it is of no use my giving it.” 

This was not what they wanted ; they desired his help, knowing 
he was full of resource, and could advise them well if he wished. 

“Tell him how we got hold of her,” said Jake, and Seth Hart 
complied. 

Captain Donnell listened to his talc attentively, and was glad tO 
learn Madge was safe, and had been well cared for. 

“ Wliere is she ? ” he asked. 

“ In the hole down there,” said Seth, pointing to the passage, 

“ Let me see her. She knows me by the name of James Connor.” 

“ What’ll you say to her ? ” asked one of the men. 

“ That depends upon what she says to me,” he replied. 

“ Fetch her,” said Seth to Jake Hayes, who went down the passage, 
and presently returned with Madge. 
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When she saw Captain Donnell she gave an exclamation of delighted 
surprise, tlien rushed up to him and said — 

“I am glad to see you.” Then, thinking how strange it was to 
find him there, she added, “ Have they caught you too ? ” 

The men laughed at her question, and Captain Donnell said — 

“ No, they have not kidnapped me. Tm rather too big and strong 
for them. I have come from Dimboola to see if you are well.” 

Then my father has returned?” she asked. 

“He has.” ' 

“ Poor old dad, he’ll be so sorry I am away. Does he know where 
lam?” 

“ He guessed it, or rather Colin did ; they hunted everywhere for 
you before we returned.” 

“ Have you come to take me away ? ” she asked. 

The question startled the men, who looked at each other, and then 
at Donnell, who shook his head, and said — 

“ That depends upon what arrangenienis 1 can make with them.” 

“You know Captain Donnell,” slie said. “Faint him out to me, 
they will not tell me which is the man.” 

He smiled as he replied — ■ 

“ It is a secret ; he prefers to remain unknown to strangers, it is 
safer.” 

“ Is he here?” asked Madge. 

“ That I must not tell you,” he answered. 

“ Has my fatl^er given you m.structions to pay a ransom for me ? ” 
she asked. 

“I am come about that. 1 do not think you will have to remain 
long. How have you been treated ? ” 

“ Oh, very well con.sidejring, Init they are such a lot of bears, not 
a bit like our hands at Dimboola,” she said. 

He laughed, and looking at the men said — 

“You ought to try and be more checdul, especially in the presence 
of such a charming young lady.” 

“We’ve heard enough of this soit ol talk,’’ giowlcd Seth. “Let her 
go back while we talk the matter over.” 

“ Why cannot she remain ? It concerns her,” said Donnell. 

“She’s too sharp by half <'or hn age,” said .Seth. “ She’s precious 
quick at picking up things, she might hear more than w^ould be good 
for her to know.” 

“ As you please,” said Donut U. “ You had better go back to your 
den,” he said to Madge with a smile, “ they will not keep you there 
long.” 

“ I thought Schaaf and his men were coming,” she said, looking at 
Seth ; “ you told me so.” 

“We thought they w^ere, but found out afterwards it was this 
gentleman,” said Seth. 

“ Then you cannot see very well if you took a single horseman for 
a bbdy of mounted police,” was Madge’s comment, at which Donnell 
laughed, and Seth, being irritated, hurried her down the passage and 
iiastened her in the cave again. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE ESCAPE 

Captain Donnell saw his only chance of fulhiling his promise was to 
escape from the ranges with Madge, 'rhis ^as a difficult task, and 
required considerable skill and ingenuity to accomplish. The gang 
were suspicious, on the alert. They expected Schaaf to return, and 
were doubtful about Donnell’s intentions. 

During the night he argued with them a . to the ransom they should 
demand, and how it was to be arranged. 'J'wo days passed and he 
was still as far off as ever from carrying out his plan. The vigilance 
of the men never relaxed, they uere constantly on the watch, Madge 
was allowed to roam about the camp, but not to stray out of .ight. 
She was tired of her confinement, the novelty had worn off, ai.u she 
pined for home and her father. 

Captain Donnell tried in vain to speak to her unobserved, he knew 
it would arouse the gangs suspicion if he was seen in conversation 
with her. 

Growing impatient, he decided on a bold stroke during the night. 

“ 1 think I’ll leturn to Diinboola,” he said. “ 1 can concoct a story 
about meeting Captain Donnell and arranging for a ransom; they have 
not the least suspicion who 1 am.” 

“We won’t take less than five tliousand,” said Seth. 

“ And if he refuses ? ” 

“ He will not” 

“ But in case he does, and proposes less, how much are you prepared 
to accept ? ” 

“Four thousand is the lo\N<isl, not a penny less, but you’ll easily get 
five, he’ll not miss it,” s,iid Seth. 

“ Perhaps not, but he’s a keen iiand at a bargain, he’ll want some 
security that she will be given up.” 

“ 'Phen he’ll have to do without ; we’ll give her up right enough, and 
be glad to get rid of her,” 

Madge slept in a small hollow space in the rock in the main camp, 
and Donnell was not far from her. 

He had his revolver and a couple of rifles handy. 

In the middle of the night, it was pitch dark, he crawled out of the 
cave, fired two shots, and <^led for hdp, then rushing in made straight 
for Madge, and seizing her by the arm said — 

« Don’t make a sound. Come with me ; I’ll try and rescue you.*’ 

She recognised his voice and clung to him. 

s 
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The shots roused the camp, causing great confusion. The men 
thou^t one of their sentinels upon the rocks had fired his rifie as a 
warning danger was near. They surmised it was Schaaf, bent on a 
night raid. 

During the uproar Cap^tain Donnell took Madge in his arms and 
carried her outside, stumbling as he went. He knew his way even in 
the darkness, and where Black Star stood ready for mounting, he had 
seen to this before he turned in. No notice was taken of it, as several 
horses were always saddled in case of emergency. Down the slope 
he slipped and scrambled, then putting Madge down, took firm hold 
of her wrist and dragged her along. She made no sound, even when 
her legs were cut by projecting rocks and her feet hurt with loose stones. 

The uproar behind them increased, and lights appeared in the cajve. 
Donnell knew it was now only a matter of a few minutes before their 
absence was discovered, and the hue and cry started. The men would 
guess what had happened when they missed him, as well as Madge, and 
their rage would know^ no bounds. 

** Don’t be afraid,” he said to Madge. “ Black Star is here, and we 
can easily outride them.” 

He reached the horse, and placing Madge in front of the saddle, 
mounted quickl}', then told her to put her arms round him, pull herself 
forward, and hang on fast. This she did, and it left his hands free to 
urge Black Star down the dangerous path. The horse was surefooted, 
and although he slipped frequently, kept his ground, reached the bottom 
safely. 

Captain Donnell commenced to breathe more freely; here they 
were at any rate on comparatively level ground. 

Meantime Seth Hart and Jake Playes missed Madge and the 
Captain, and a cry of rage came from the former. 

“ He’s tricked us, curse him ! ” shouted Seth. “ He’s taken the girl 
with him. After him, men, or he’ll escape.” 

When they recognized what had happened an angry roar broke from 
them, and in their eagerness they dashed wildly about, looking for their 
firearms, and saddling the horses. This caused some delay, and every 
minute was precious. 

Seth and Jake Hayes were the first to mount and ride recklessly 
down the path ; half way along the steep descent Jake’s horse fell, and 
he rolled out of the saddle. Seth continued his way unheeding, his 
blood boiled, he gripped his rifle firmly. 

Jake remounted with difficulty and followed him, more men were 
coming down the path eager to stop the fugitives. To be outwitted 
roused all their w'orst passions, and meant death to Captain Donnell if 
they came up with him. 

No one knew this better than Donnell himself, and he urged Black 
Star forward recklessly. At last, just as it became light, he reached the 
pass leading to the open country. 

The sentry posted near saw them and called out to him to stop, 

Donnell made no reply, but pressed forward. 

Seeing Madge with him the man guessed what had happened, and 
aizred at the horse, fortunately missing. Captain Donnell shouted to 
him, jeering at his failure, and rode on. 
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The plain was reached, and Black Star went at his utmost speed ; 
behind them they heard shots and shouts, accompanied by the galloping 
of horses. 

“ They’re after us, Madge, sit tight,” he said. 

She faced him, and looking behind saw Seth and Jake Hayes emerge 
from the pass. 

“They’re coming,” she said. “ Shall we beat them?” 

“ Certain,” said Donnell cheerfully, but he knew there were rifles to 
be reckoned with, that most of the men were “ dead shots,” and their 
weapons had a long range. 

Madge was no light weight, and Donnell was up to ten or eleven 
stone, but Black Star galloped easily, showing no sign of faltering^ 

“ If we can reach the paddocks we shall be safe. Where’s tiie gate 
to the first, Madge? He’ll hardly top tbt; timber with both of us on 
his back.” 

She looked round, it was quite light, r.nd seeing in which direction 
they were riding, pointed to the left. 

“ Is it far from here ? ” he asked. 

“ A good way, three or four miles,” ■ said. 

“We shall do it,” he replied. “ Can >nu see any one behind ? ” 

Madge looked and said — 

“ Two are in front of the others, one is the man they call Sc h, the 
other Jake, the rest are some distance behind.” 

Captain Donnell knew Seth Hart rode a good horse, also that he 
was a light weight, and also a good shot, so was Jake. 

The desperate race continued for three miles. Madge saw their 
pursuers were gaining, but were still some distance away. 

Donnell caught sight of the first jiaddock fence, and looking to the 
left, perceived the gate, towcuds which he rode, urging the horse at lop 
speed. He knew the gate would be fastened and that he might have 
to dismount ; this would take time. 

'They reached the gate, and bidding Madge cling to the horse, he 
sprang frdm the saddle and tried to open it. There was a chain on, 
and it was locked. Drawing his revolver he fired at the padlock and 
broke it, then flinging the gate open he led Black Star through. Every 
moment was precious ; he saw the men racing acioss the plain, drawing 
dangerously near. He must fasten the gate at all costs, and cause them 
some delay. 

The chain was long, and twisting it tightly round he turned it over, 
making a knot which he pulled tight with all his strength, then he made 
a second knot, and putting his revolver in the loop for a lever, twisted 
it as firmly as possible. 

“ They’ll not undo that in a hurry,” he said. 

As he spoke a shot rang out, and a bullet crashed into one of the 
bars of the gate. 

» “ Too near to be pleasant,” he said, as he ran to Black Star, and 

was in the saddle in a moment. 

Another shot and a bullet whizzed past them. 

Black Star was now going again at a great pace, and Seth and Jake 
Hayes were at the gate. 

Levelling his rifle on the top of the gate, Seth Hart took deadly aim 

' £ 2 
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all Donnell’s back. He pulled the trigger, then gave an exclamation 
of joy. 

“ It’s hit him, Jake ; we’ll have them now.” 

Jake was pouring forth a volley of curses at the knotted chain, 
which he was vainly striving to undo. 

" Smash the gate,” shouted Seth. 

This was easier said than done, it was stoutly built. 

“ We’ll have to jump the fence,” said Jake, 

Seth had plenty of pluck, and mounting his horse, rode back and 
set him at the timber, which he cleared in clever style. 

Jake Hayes tried to follow ; his horse struck the top rail heavily, 
and turning a somersault, fell on his rider. The horse broke his ba<^ 
in the fall, and crushed the life out of the bushranger ; Jake Hayfes’ 
course was run. 

Two more men came up and scrambled over the fence ; three or 
four more dismounted, and finally succeeded in opening the gate. 
Without so much hardly as a look at the fallen man and horse, they 
rode on after their mates. 

When Seth fired over the gate, Madge heard Donnell give a deep 
groan, and felt his arms relax on the reins ; she also heard a tlmd, and 
knew the bullet had struck him. Glancing into his face, she saw his 
teeth biting his lip until it bled, and his eyes denoted he was in pain. 

“ You're hit,” she said, “ and it’s all my fault. Is it very bad ? ” 

He smiled faintly, as he replied in a strained voice — 

“ I’m hit in the back, but we’ll get through all right. Hold bn fast, 
little girl” 

Captain Donnell felt his strength giving way, but he must go on to 
the end. 

“ It’s my last ride,” he thought, “ but I’ll fulfil my promise, Madge 
shall reach home safely ; then who cares what happens ? ” 

Seth was gaining on him fast. Black Star found his heavy burden 
troublesome, and his rider could not help him ; it took Donnell all his 
time to stick to the saddle. 

Sjth Hart saw Dimboola in the distance, and ground his teeth in 
his rage. Every yard took them into safety, himself into danger. 

Reining in his horse, he again took aim and fired; this time 
he missed. 

Colin, out in the paddock, saw Black Star in the far distance, and 
the other men racing behind ; he heard Seth’s shot, and guessed what 
was taking place. He rode back to the house, calling for help, and 
Kenneth Harvey, with Ben Cridge and other hands, quickly appeared. 

“ The Eureka gang ! ” yelled Colin at the top of his voice. “ Quick, 
be quick. He’s got Madge ; they’re chasing him, and firing at him.” 

There was no need for more to be said. Kenneth Harvey rushed 
into the house for firearms, while the men quickly saddled the horses. 
In less time than it takes to tell, they were mounted, and riding at 
headlong speed towards Captain Donnell and his pursuers. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE RECOGNITION 

When Seth Hart saw the men from the station riding towards .him he 
knew the game was up. He was almost beside himself with rage at the 
thought of Donnell and Madge escaping. I'here was time for another 
shot. Pulling his horse up with a jerk, that threw it on its haunches, 
he waited until it stood still, and then k veiled his rifle. 

The shot rang out clear, and again t< *ok efiect, hitting Donnell in 
the shoulder j his arm tell to his side, hut he still urged Black Star 
forward. Colin was the first to reach him, and called to the men to 
ride hard after the bushrangers. They needed no encouragement. 
With yells that rolled over the plain they galloped on after the 
retreating gang. 

Kenneth Harvey remained with Colin. Springing from bis horse 
he took Madge in his arms, kissing her fondly, asking if she was hurt. 

** Pm not hurt,” she said, “ but he is, he’s been hit twice. Don’t 
mind me, look after him ; he saved me from them.” 

Captain Donnell swayed in the saddle, and would have fallen had 
not Colin supported him. Mr. Harvey gave a helping hand, and they 
lowered him to the ground. 

“ Are you badly hurt ? ” asked Kenneth anxiously. 

“Shot twice; I'm done for, I think,” he replied, with a faint smile. 

“ You must not say that. We’ll take you home. Julia will see ta 
you ; she is a rare doctor,” said Kenneth. Then turning to Colin, he 
told him to ride to Dimboola for the buggy. 

Kenneth Harvey supported Donnell’s head as he lay on the ground, 
and asked where he was hit. 

“ In the back and the shoulder. I fancy one bullet has pierced a 
lung ; I can hardly breathe,” he replied. 

Madge looked at him wistfully, then knelt at his side and took 
his hand. 

Donnell smiled at her faintly as he said — 

“ You’jre safe; I’m glad of that. We had a hard ride for it, had 

we not?’* . , 

“ Indeed we had,” said Madge, “ and Black Star is a wonder.” 

He seemed fajnt, and Kenneth Harvey motioned to her to be quiet. 

Colin was not long in returning with the buggy, and they took him 
to the homestead, where Julia was already prepared for him. 

She examined the wounds, and dressed them, staunching the flow of 
blood, but her skill did not extend to the extracting of bullets. 
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Captain Donnell became restless and feverish, Julia administering 
a soothing draught which soon had the desired effect, and he fell asleep. 

A consultation was held as to what they ought to do for the best, 
and Kenneth suggested Colin should ride to Moraine for the doctor. 

Julia shook her head as she said — 

“ It will do no good.” 

Kenneth started as he asked in a low voice— 

“ Do you think he*ll die ? ” 

She nodded, as she replied — 

I’m sure of it, he has death written on his face.” 

Madge cried bitterly at this, and Julia took her out of the room. 

** I think you had better ride to Moraine,” said Kenneth ; ** there 
may be a chance ; ” and Colin went. 

Mafdge told her father briefly all that had befallen her, and how ‘it 
was entirely her fault she had been captured by the bushrangers. 

** It’s all through me he’s been wounded. Oh, I hope he will not 
die ! ” she said. 

“ We must try and save him,” said Kenneth. 

** He’s a brave man ; tell me how he rescued you.” 

Madge explained as well as she knew how. 

“ He roused me out of my sleep last night,” she said, carried me 
down the rocky path to where Black Star was saddled, and we rode away 
together. The sentinel on the rocks bred at us and mis.scd. It was a 
terrible ride. A man they call Seth fired at him over the gate, the 
bullet striking him in the back. I knew he was hit ; but he stuck to the 
horse and rode on. He shielded me with his body, or I must have 
been hit.” 

“ Did he seem to know the bu.shrangers ? ” asked Kenneth. 

“ Ye.s, he found his w'ay there alone,” she replied. 

“ Did you see Captain Donnell ? ” 

“ I must have done, but he was never addressed by that name. I 
think the man they call Seth Hart must be the one,” she said. 

“ Then I expect he could not induce Donnell to part with you, so 
determined to rescue you himself. It is a brave deed. I shall never 
forget it,” said Kenneth. 

On his way to Moraine, Colin met Schaaf and some of his men riding 
towards Dimboola. The rioting was over at Golden Lead mines, and he 
was anxious to get on ihe trac k of the bushrangers. 

Colin hastily explained whal had taken place, and how he was riding 
to Moraine for the doctor. 

“ liCt me send one of my men, and return to Dimboola with me,” said 
Schaaf. 

After some hesitation Colin consented ; he thought perhaps he might 
render assistance, and the constable would bring the doctor as quickly as 
possible. 

Schaaf gave one of the men his orders, and he galloped off in the 
direction of Moraine. 

They arrived at Dimboola in the afternoon, and Keni^eth Harvey 
was glad to see them. Colin explained that a constable had been sent 
back by Schaaf for the doctor. 

After some conversation, Schaaf said— 
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“ Where is the wounded man ? Perhaps I can do something for him. 
Pm accustomed to bullet wounds,” he added grimly. 

Kenneth said he was asleep at present and must not be disturbed. 

** It seems a strange thing that he found his way to the bushranger’s 
camp alone,” said Schaaf ; “ he must have been there before.” 

“ He knows this Captain Donnell, probably he has, replied 
Kenneth. “ He assured me before he went to the ranges that Donnell 
would bring Madge to Dimboola.” 

“ Captain Donnell bring her 1 ” exclaimed the Sergeant. “ Not likely.” 

“ I promised him a safe conduct if he did ; but I should have had to 
keep him out of your way,” said Kenneth. 

Schaaf smiled grimly as he said — 

“ You’d have iSid a job to do that. It would have been too good a 
chance to be missed.” 

“ You would not have taken him,” replied Kenneth firmly. “ Hav- 
ing given my word, and made myself respondble for his safety, I would 
have seen to it.” 

Schaaf gave an impatient exclamatioT a* he said — 

“ Such men deserve to be taken by fai; means or foul.” 

“ Possibly, but in this case they v/oulo lave had to be fair, or none at 
all,” replied Kenneth. 

” As the Captain did not bring her back we need not discuss the 
matter further,” said Schaaf, “ but I must find out how this Mr. — ^what 
is his name?” 

“ James Connor,” said Kenneth. 

“ How he found his way to the Kureka gang’s camp.” 

“ I don’t think he’ll give you any information that will lead to the 
capture of Donnell,” said Kenneth, “ although the man’s refusal to bring 
Madge in, or let her go, may have changed his mind towards him.” 

“ His life must be saved,” said Schaaf, “ he is too useful to lose.” 

Kenneth looked at him in disgust. Schaafs sole object in wishing 
Connor’s life to be spared was to gain information from him as to the 
haunt of the bushrangers. The man who had so bravely rescued Madge 
was to Kenneth a hero, and he resented the Sergeant’s callousness. 

The hands returned after an rmsuccessful pursuit of the gang, but 
they found the dead bodies of Jake Hayes and his horse. 

When Ben Cridge related how they came across the dead man, 
Sergeant Schaaf said — 

“ There’s one less to get hold of anyway. * I wish we had arrived a 
few hours earlier, we might have bagged the lot. ’ 

It was late when Doctor Smithson arrived with the constable, and 
Kenneth at once took him to see Donnell. 

When they entered the room the Captain was awake, and looked at 
them with inquiring eyes. 

“I have brought Dr. Smithson to see you,” said Kenneth calmly. 
“ He will relieve you of pain, I am sure, and may extract the bullets 
when you are well enough.” 

Donnell smiled as he said — 

“ Better leave them where they are, doctor, it will save you trouble 
and me pain. I’m done for, I know it,” 

Doctor Smithson had been at Moraine some years, and during that 
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time had seen many bad shooting cases at Golden Lead mines. He 
was a skilful surgeon, taking a pride in his profession, and had studied 
deeply and thoughtfully. As he looked at Donnell’s face, and felt his 
pulse, he came to the conclusion his patient was probably correct in his 
surmise, in any case he was in a bad way. His face, however, betrayed 
nothing of his thoughts, and he replied cheerfully — 

“ You must not give up hope. I have not examined the wounds ; 
they may not be so dangerous as you think.” 

Do nnell smiled as he answered — 

“ You can examine them, of course, but it will make no difference. 
I’m bleeding to death internally. It may as well end this way as any 
other, perhaps better. I have lost my life trying to do a good action 
and keep my word ; there’s something in that.” * 

“ Leave me with him for a short time,” said the doctor. 

“Shall I send Julia to you?” Kenneth asked. “She’s a handy 
woman.” 

“ No, not at present. I'll call if I want any assistance.” 

Kenneth left tlie room and joined Schaaf and Colin again. 

Dr. Smithson remained alone with Donnell for half-an-hour or 
more, making a thorough examination of his wounds, and finding his 
condition dangerous. . 

“Well, I’m right, eh, doctor?” asked Donnell, 

“ You mean you will not pull through?” 

“ That’s about it.” 

“ They are bad wounds,” said the doctor evasively. 

“ You’re right.” 

“ But I have seen men get better who have had worse wounds than 
yours.” 

“ Then some one performed a miracle,” said Donnell. 

“ Hardly that,” replied the doctor, smiling. “ Science and a moderate 
amount of skill helped.” 

“You are modest, doctor.” 

“ Am I ? It is better to profess too little than too much.” 

“ Most men put it the other way about.” 

“ That’s your experience of life ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Are you in much pain ? ” 

“Not at present, but Vd like to sleep again.” 

“ You shall : it will rest you, and bring back strength,” said 
Dr. Smithson as he opened his bag. 

Going to the washstand he mixed a draught for him, which soon after 
being administered had the desired effect. 

The doctor sat down, watching his patient, wondering what manner 
of man this was who faced the prospect of death so coolly. He thought 
it a strong, determined face, but the features did not altogether please 
him, there were signs of a hard life in them, a troubled career, something 
he tried in vain to give a name to. 

A knock at the door roused him. Opening it he saw Kenneth 
Harvey and the Sergeant, 

“ Hush, no noise ; he’s asleep,” said the doctor. 

Captain Donnell lay on his back, his face turned towards the door. 
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As Kenneth turned away, Se^eant Schaaf had a full view of the 
wounded man. 

When he saw his face he gave an exclamation of surprise, and Nvas 
about to step into the room. 

“You must not come in,” said Dr. Smithson sternly. 

The Sfrgeant hesitated, then followed Kenneth Harvey. 

“ Do you know who that man is ? ” he asked. 

“ James Connor,” replied Kenneth. 

“ It’s Captain Donnell,” was ibe astounding answer. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

DONNELL’S OPINION OF SCHAAF 

• r 

Kenneth Harvey was amazed at Sergeant Schaafs declaration that 
the -wounded man was the notorious bushranger, Captain Donnell. 
He did not believe it, and smiled incredulously. Schaaf unbottoned his 
coat, then, taking a photograph from his inner pocket, handed it to 
Kenneth. 

“ Who is that ? ” he asked. 

“ James Connor,” replied Kenneth. 

“ It is a very good portrait of Captain James Donnell,” was Schaafs 
reply. “ You can have no doubt as to his identity now.” 

“ I cannot believe it,” said Kenneth. “ He has been with me to 
Sydney. I know him well. He behaved like a gentleman. He cannot 
be Donnell ; it is a case of an extraordinary likeness.” 

“ Not at all,” replied Schaaf. “ You see he is in the uniform of his 
regiment. This was taken before he left the service; he has not 
changed much.” 

“ I must find out the truth ; leave it to me,” said Kenneth. 

“ You must acknowledge he is my prisoner. 1 shall not let him 
escape ; dead or alive, he is mine,” said Schaaf. 

“ I shall do nothing of the sort,” answered Kenneth angrily. “ If he 
is Captain Donnell, he is a brave man. He rescued my girl at the peril 
of his life, and I will protect him.” 

Schaaf smiled as he replied — 

“ You cannot, it would be interfering with the police in the execution 
of their duty.” 

“ Damn the police ! ” said Kenneth savagely. 

“ I have no wish to make things unpleasant,” said Schaaf. This 
man will not be allowed to leave here except under escort.” 

If he lives he will,” said Kenneth Harvey, “ and you will consent 
to it.” 

Sergeant Schaaf laughed as he replied — 

“ You are mistaken, I am not likely to consent.” 

“ Then I shall have to inform the police authorities who Sergeant 
Schaaf is,” said Kenneth calmly. 

Schaaf started, then looked at him keenly. 

. “ What do you mean ? ” he asked. 

■ “ There is no occasion to explain ; 1 will merely say that Donnell 
leilf lus regiment to join the bushrangers, and Brian Schaaf left an 
unlawful occupation to join the police force ” sai(f Kenneth. 
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The Sergeant protested angrily, and Kenneth interrupting him, 
said — 

“ Don’t lose your temper. I know all about your career before 
you left Victoria ; I don’t think vou would care for it to be made 
public.” 

Schaaf controlled himself ; it would not do to quarrel with Mr, 
Harvey, he knew too much. At the same time he determined he would 
not let Captain Donnell escape. 

The knowledge that James Connor and Captain Donnell were 
probably one and the same, troubled Kennctli Harvey. He had formed 
a very different idea of the bushranger. Durin}.’ their trip to Sydney he 
had grown to like the man, respect him, and r-^garded him as a boon 
companion. The tales he had heard of Capta. i Donnell were dft total 
variance with the man as he had found him. He thought of Connor’s 
promise that Captain Domiell would bring Madgf' back to Diruboola. 
He guessed what had happened. If Connoi really was Captain Donnell, 
he had probably demanded that Madgi* shoal'd be sent home, and on 
receiving a refusal deterndned to escap(^ v ah her. 'I'his action on his 
part determined Kenneth Harvey to pm-ect him, no matter who he 
might be. He was, however, anxious to .<arn the truth from the man 
himself. 

The next day Donnell was easier, and asked Dr. Smithson if he 
could see Kenneth Harvey. 

“You had better remain quiet for a few days,” was the replj. 

“ That will be too late. It is useless trying to deceive me,” said 
Donnell. “I am a dying man ; 1 know it. I must see Mr. 
Harvey.” 

“ Very well, I will tell him,” said die doctor, as he left the room. 

Kenneth Harvey came at once, and sitting at die bedside said — 

“ You sent for me. What can I do for you ? ” 

“ Not much, I merely wish to remove a false impression, and to 
thank you for your kindness." 

“ Any little kindness or hospitality you have had at my hands has 
been repaid a thousand times by what you have done for me,” replied 
Kenneth. 

“ You thought I was asleep when you looked in at the door yester- 
day,” said Donnell, smiling. “I was not. I saw your companion. 
He recognised me ; I saw that too. It was bergeant Schaaf. Has he 
told you anything about me ? ” 

“ He made a ridiculous assertion," said Kenneth. “ He informed 
me you were Captain Donnell, and I laughed at him.” 

“ He was right, I am Captain Donnell ; not quite the sort of man 
you imagined him to be from your remarks,” added, smiling. 

“I don’t care who or what you are," said Kenneth. “You have 
proved yourself a man of your word, and risked your life to save my 
child, and neither Schaaf nor any of his men shall touch you while you 
are at Dimboola.” 

Captain Donnell’s face was a study in various emotions. At last, 
controlling his feelings, he said, as he feebly put out his hand — 

“ \^11 you take it now you know who lam?” 

Kenneth Harvey graspeJteiis hand and said— 
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‘‘Willingly, and I do not believe the vile stories 1 have heard 
about you.” 

** Thank you," replied Donnell simply. “ Mr. Harvey, I solemnly 
declare to you I have never raised my hand against woman or child, or 
taken from those who could not afford to lose. I have not killed any 
man in cold blood, although I have had to fight for my life, and 
accidents will happen. If you knew my story you would rather pity 
than blame me. I was cashiered from the army for an offence I did 
not commit, when a promising career was opening out before me. This 
injustice embittered my whole life, and I took to the bush to be 
revenged upon a society that flouted me. It has not been a happy life ; 
my companions, as you may imagine, were not congenial, and thp 
knowledge that I was nothing better than a thief haunted me day and 
night. When I came to Dimboola, it was with the intention of spying 
out the land, and ascertaining all about Schaaf s movements. We knew 
he was about to make an attack upon us, and I determined to resist it. 

“ My stay here changed my nature. I saw how you lived and again 
tasted the sweets of civilized life. I longed to leave my unlawful 
occupation and live a decent life, but this was impossible ; a man with 
a price upon his head has no chance to reform. When I heard Madge 
was missing, I knew the Eureka gang must have kidnapped her, and 
I decided to restore her to you at any co.st, because of the kindness you 
had shown me. It was hopeless to try and get the gang to allow her to 
return with me to Dimboola. They demanded a heavy ransom, which 
I determined you should not be called upon to pay. How we escaped 
you have heard from Madge, but she has but a faint idea of the 
difficulties and dangers of the undertaking. I ani glad I have been 
able to do one good action, and it may lessen the contempt and detesta- 
tion in which you, as a straight goer, must hold me. Schaaf, no doubt, 
thinks he has me safe here. He is mistaken. 1 shall escape him easily, 
by a road he will not follow. Outlaw^ that I am, 1 would not change 
places with that man ; he is a bully, and has been a thief — I know it.” 

“ So do I, ” said Mr Harvey. “ I have told him sufficient to 
indicate I know all about him, and he will not attempt to take you in 
this house. When you leave I will see you have a chance to get away ; 
afterwards you must look out for yourself.” 

Donnell smiled as he said quietly — 

“ My escape will be easy; even Schaaf will not be allowed to wreak 
his vengeance on a dead man. I only ask one thing of you ; grant it or 
not, as you think fit. Will you bury me near Dimboola, so that I may 
lie near the place where I have done something, however little, to atone 
for my misdeeds ? ” 

“We will not talk of that,” said Kenneth. “You are not a dead 
man yet, far from it.” 

“ Promise what I ask,” said Donnell, “ if you can.” 

Kenneth Harvey, seeing he was in earnest, gave the desired 
assurance, and Donnell was satisfied. 

“ May I see Schaaf for a few minutes ? ” he asked, “ He cannot 
arrest me here,” he added, as he saw Kenneth start. 

“ Is it advisable to see him ? ” 

“Yes.” 
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Kenneth Harvey left the room, and soon after Sergeant Schaaf 
camQ in. 

“You think you have me safe at last, eh, Schaaf?” he asked. 

The Sergeant nodded, then said — 

“ I must do my duty.” 

“ Have you always done it ? ” asked Donnell. 

“ I place duty before everything ” 

“ Since when did you commence to do so ? ” 

“I’m not here to answer impertinent questions,” said Schaaf 
angrily. 

“ I can put some very pertinent questions to you about your career 
before you joined the police,” said Donnell. 

“ You have no occasion to talk,” said Schaaf gruffly. 

“ No, we’re birds of a feather, eh, Sergeant ? ” 

“ I'd be sorry to class myself w'ith the likes of you,” said Schaaf 
angrily. 

“ You couldn’t do it ; you’re not in the aamc class at all, Schaaf, 
you’re in a considerably lower grade. I’m glad of it. I’m dying, 
Sergeant, That’s bad news for you, ar,l you’ll not try and follow me 
far along the road I’m going. Anyway, I hoi^e I shall not have the 
pleasure of meeting you again in this wo 'Id or in the next, if you do 
not improve.” 

“ Dead or alive it’s all one to me,” said Schaaf bnitally. “ You’ll be 
worth a couple of hundred pounds ; that’s more than I’d care to give 
for you.” 

Captain Donnell’s eyes flashed. ^ ^ 

“ You’re a coward, ” he said. “ If I was on Black Star and had all 
my strength you’d not dare to face me without you had half-a-dozen 

troopers round you,” 

Sergeant Schaaf laughed as he said— 

“ You may die, and you may live, it’s all the same to me. ’ 

" A sudden fear possessed Donnell. What if Schaaf demanded his 
body to be surrendered to him? could Kenneth Harvey resist? 

You can claim the reward if you have proof of my death at your 
hands,” he said, “ but not without ” - j 

Sergeant Schaaf started. This was true; he might lose the reward 

after all 

“On one condition I’ll give you sufticient proof that you arrested 
me, that I died here while in your custody, then you can claim your 
blood money,” said Donnell bitterly. 

“ It’s not blood money,” said Schaaf angrily. « n 

“ Call it what you like, that’s the name I give it, replied DonneU, 
“ Will .you agree to my terms ? " 

“What are they?’’ u 1 t u. 

• “ Mr. Harvey has promised to bury me near Dimboola. I wish lo 

lie wh^e I have spent some happy days. If you permit this 1 will sign 
any document you care to draw up, stating that you apprehended me, 
and that I died in custody from woujxds received, you need not say 

how,” said Donnell. . , ti* j r* 

This was an opportunity not to be missed. If he recovered, alter 

.ij min g such a document, Kenijeth Harvey would find it a hard matter 
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to evade the law ; if Donnell died it ensured the Sergeant getting the 
reward. He consented to Donnell’s terms, saying callously — 

“ It will be an easy way of getting rid of you, in case you peg outi 
and if, Mr. Harvey sees fit to accommodate you on his land, well and 
good.” 

“Sergeant Schaaf,” called out Donnell, as he rose to leave the 
room. 

Schaaf halted. 

“ Draw that document up at once — I shan't last much longer.” 

Schaaf nodded, and turned towards the door again. 

“ Oh, Schaaf, one moment,” called Donnell. 

“What is it? ” asked the Sergeant impatiently. 

“ I wanted to tell you that you’re the most brutal, ill-bred blackguard 
1 evertmet, and I’ve come across some queer fellows in the course of a 
chequered career. That’s all. You may go,” said Donnell with a 
slight laugh. 

Schaaf, muttering an oath, hastily quitted the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVIT 


FACE TO FACE 


Captain Donnell was buried at Dimboola in accordance with the 
promise given him by Kenneth Harvey, and many tears were shed over 
his grave by Madge. He only lived a fe / hours after signing the 
document drawn up by Sergeant Schaaf, wVo claimed his reward, and 
received it. 

The members of the Eureka gang, finditig the ranges unsafe, changed 
their quarters, splitting up into small parties, and clearing out of the 
country, with the exception of Seth Hart and a man named Abe Scarr, 
who threw in his lot with him. 

Sergeant Schaaf discovered their retreat, but the birds had flown ; 
he also found the body of Jake Hayes, and received a share of the 
reward offered for him. 

Schaaf gave Kenneth Harvey an account of the disturbances at 
Golden Lead mines. 

“There are too many grog shanties there, said Schaaf, “and 
money’s plentiful. You know what the miners are when bent on a 
‘wild jag.’ They are not bad fellows, and I know how to handle 
them.” 

“Any shooting?” asked Kenneth. 

“ Some ; but no one fatally injured this time.” 

“ They had calmed down when you left,” said Kenneth. 

“ Quite. What do you think they were up to when I came away?” 

“ Organizing a ball to square up old feuds ? ” 

“ No, they were in deadly earnest about getting up a race meeting, 
and they’ll have it too, take my word for it. There are some good 
horses in the place, and you know how they gamble when the fever’s on 

them,” said Schaaf. . i ■ n. v j l 

“ I'm glad of it, it will keep them out of mischief, replied Kenneth. 

“ When is it to take place ? ” ^ i ,, 

“ As soon as they can fix things up, and it will not take them long. 

“ I’ll go over and see if I can assist them ; Colin knows something 

about race meetings, I’ll take him wi* me.” . r* v 

Sergeant Schaaf decided it would be to his advantage to let Cohn 
alone, and try and forget what had happened between them. 

“ They ought to have a race for the mounted police," said Schaaf, 


^'**^l'^ve no doubt they will allow your men to run their horses in 
some of the events,” said Kenneth. « I’ll put the matter to them.” 
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Wheit the hands at Dimboola heard there was a jM-ospect of a race 
meeting being held at the mines, or at Moraine, they were anxious for* 
the project to be carried through. 

Captain Donnell had given Black, Star to Kenneth Harvey, and 
there ^ was his old opponent Maneroo in fine condition, so that there 
would be no lack of runners from the station, as most of the hands were 
well mounted. 

“ How did the riot commence? Who started it?” asked Kenneth, 
determined to give the ringleaders a bit of his mind if he discovered 
who they were. 

“ From what I could gather it appears a man from Sydney, a new 
arrival in the country, I believe, came to Golden Lead. He had 
money^ and bought three or four claims right out, and took shares in 
one or two more. He spent cash freely and treated all the miners 
liberally. This he did to gain information as to the best claims, and he 
succeeded. Ned Crawley got very drunk, and sold his claim to the 
stranger for about half its value. He spent the money. When he 
became sober he swore he had been swindled, and the first time he met 
the man who had bought him out he tackled him with it. There was a 
row, a scuffle, then a general fight, in which Nod and the stranger got 
mauled considerably. Two parties were formed in the camp, one led 
by Ned, the other financed by the stranger That’s how the fun started, 
but I made peace between them before I left.” 

“Did you hear the stranger’s name?” asked Kenneth. 

“ No, but you’ll easily recognize him — that is, if he is still there. I 
rather fancy he'll clear out. He seemed to me a superior sort of man, 
but you never can tell what these new-comers from Sydney are ; he may 
have been sent by a syndicate to exploit the place.” 

“ Probably,” replied Kenneth. “ In any case it’s time I visited our 
mines. If he’s still there I’ll soon settle his business for him ; we can’t 
have stranger s causing dissensions there. I’ll frighten him ; point out 
that the place is too hot to hold him ; that it might be dangerous for 
him to remain there.” 

Schaaf returned to Abergylc with his men, saying they would be at 
Moraine or Golden Lead when the races were on in order to keep 
things quiet. 

Kenneth Harvey and Colin rode over to Moraine, and from there 
to the mines. It was Colin’s first visit to a big mining field, and he 
was much interested in all he saw. 

Kenneth Harvey was popular with the miners, and his appearance 
amongst them wat, hailed with delight. He treated them liberally, but 
never encouraged them in over-indulgence. Ned Crawley explained to 
him that they had decided to hold the races at Moraine, as there was a 
better ground at the township than at the mines, 

Ned, recovered from his spree, instead of bemoaning his losses, set 
to work to make another pile, and had already succeeded in getting a 
half-share in a good claim. 

Kenneth told him he had made a fool of himself when he sold out to 
the stranger, and a still greater mistake when he spent the money he 
leceived. 

“ He’s a cute *mi, he is,” said Ned. “ He plied me with drink until 
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I was doing. It was a downright swindle, nothing 

u you all you.asked.’' 

“ He’d Kive had no chance of getting it if I'd been sober.” 

“ Is he here?” asked Kenneth. 

“ For all 1 know he is, but he s been keeping dark lately. I fancy 
he was knocked about a bit,” said Ned, with a wink. 

Kenneth Harvey asked the miners, who w'tre anxious to arrange the 
race meeting, to come to the diggers* Rest at Mora me and talk the 
matter over. This they did, and llarry Kaiiger, the host, made them 
all welcome, attending the gatlicring, and promising to do all in his 
power to make il a success, 

Kenneth Harvey promised to give a eoi ole of hundred popnds for 
a race to be called 'fhe Ihmi.cola Purse, hstance two miles, and his 
announcement w^as greetj-d with tremendous cheering. 

“ That’s a grand start,” said Ned C rav ley. “ We must work up to 
it, boys. Pm not a rich man mys Of. hnving been fleeced pretty 
considerably of late,” a statement ^e od with much laughter, “ but 
I’ll give my tenner if all you boys join in.” 

The score or so of miners in the 1 mm agreed to this, and it was 
also suggested a canvass should be made at the mines. 

Then Harry Ranger came forwrard with an offer of a hundred for a 
Diggers* Rest Plate, his gift being greeted with a roar of applause. 

“ We'll have as good a meeting as any of the up-countrv fellows,” 
said one. 

“And we must keep the thing going now it’s started; this will be 
only one meeting out of many, [ hope,” said another, a sentiment that 
was warmly approved. Perfect liarmon) characterised the proceedings, 
and Colin, after some lime had elapsed, said he had a suggestion to 
make. 

Ned Crawley remarked anything he wished to say would be welcome. 

“As we have no correct idea of the merits of the horses that will 
run, 1 think we ought to decide to have catch weights, but no one to 
ride less than nine stone, I weigh about ten stone, I think, and I 
expect most of the men who will ride will weigh between nine and ten 
stone, or a trifle more. What do you think of it ? ” 

The suggestion was voted to be an admirable one, and unanimously 
adopted. Kenneth Harvey said that it was his intention to run two or 
three horses. They were well bred, probably better than any of the 
miners' horses, and if they thought the Dimboola representatives ought 
to be handicapped he was quite willing to consent to it. To avoid 
trouble it might be a time handicap, so many seconds’ start; that would 
do away wdlh all questions of weight.” 

Colin thought the proposal fair, as the Dimboola horses were ah in 
good condition. 

“ You’ll find wc have some smart ones here,” said Harry Ranger. 
“ I don’t think you’ll want to give much away vrben you see one or two 
of mine.” 

Kenneth laughed as he replied — 

“ Perhaps you can give my lot a start.” 

“ I don’t say that, but I can promise you a good race. I have a 
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couple here that were bred at Dimboola, so they’ll do you credit if they 
nin well,” said Harry. 

“ The best plan will be to (lecide what allowance is to be made, if 
any, when we see the horses and riders,” said Colin. ** It will not take 
long, and be the fairest way of judging.” 

** A capital idea,” said Kenneth, and they agreed with him. 

It was decided to have live races, and at Kenneth’s suggestion the 
mounted police were to be allowed to enter in two of the events. At 
first there was some demur about this, for Schaaf was unpopular, but 
Kenneth said they ought not to allow their prejudice against him to 
injure his men, which they speedily recognized as just. 

After the meeting broke up Kenneth and Colin remained at the 
Diggers’, Rest for the night. 

“ Any visitors in the house, Harry ? ” asked Kenneth. 

“ Yes, there’s one, he’s from Sydney. It’s the man who caused the 
row at the mines, at least he started it, although I’m not saying it was 
his fault. As Ned Crawley was ass enough to sell out at a ridiculous 
price, he ought to have stood the racket and not grumbled.” 

“ How long’s he been here ? ” 

“ On and off for some days. He comes and goes. I fancy he’s got 
an eye on another claim or two." 

“What’s he like?” 

“ Like ? ” said Harry, looking out of the open doorway. “ You can 
judge for yourself ; he’s coming across now — that’s him.” 

They looked, and saw the stranger walking slowly towards the 
Diggers’ Rest, As he came nearer, Colin fancied he had seen some 
one very like him, a long time ago. The man came on, his head down, 
evidently in deep thought. 

As he entered the hall he looked up and faced Colin, who was 
standing directly in front of him. The stranger started, giving an 
exclamation of surprise, and turned pale, then an evil look came into 
his eyes. 

Colin also seemed dazed, unable to speak, staring at him with 
wondering eyes. 

“You appear to have met before,” said Kenneth. 

His voice roused Colin, w’ho said — 

“We have, years ago. Mr. Harvey, tliis is my half-brother, 
Clarence Newly.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE MORNING OP THE PACES 

• 

When Colin recovered from his surprise nc greeted Clarence in a 
friendly way, to which his half-brother made a slow response, 

Clarence Newly little expected to s 'e olin at such an outlandish 
place as Moraine ; he was, moreover, tb» last person he desired to meet. 

When he left London ho hesitate i <or some time as to where he 
should go, eventually dtciding on a vu. .gc to Australia, as favourable 
reports had recently been circulali d m the press about the gold 
discoveries out West, in New South Wales. Tie had money, having 
feathered his nest at his father’s expense, and being unscrupulous, his 
conscience gave him little trouble. Landing in Sydney he soon made 
himself familiar with the most likely miivng centres to make n>oney in. 
Moraine and the Golden Jxad mining district was reported to be the 
best for speculators, and thither he went. His deals with Ned Crawley 
and other miners have been related, and he soon found himself in 
possession of some profitable claims. 

His meeting with Colin came as a severe shock ; he had come to 
the conclusion his half-brother was dead, as no news had been received 
from him for so many years. , j, 

Soon afier his arrival in Sydney, he determined upon a dastardly 
scheme for revenging the slight put upon him by Norah Marden. He 
was an expert penman, copying handwriting was easy to him, and he 
knew Colin’s writing well ; he did not think it would have changed 
much in ten years, even if by chance he still lived and had written 

wrote a subtle lettci, purporting to be penned by Colin, and 

addressed to Norah Marden. ^ ^ 

In it he asked her, if she still had faith m his mnocence, to come 
out to Sydney. He said he had always loved her, and that he had 
made a fortune, and wanted to marry her. This was the tenor of the 
letter written in a straightforward, devoted way, that Clarence felt 
would appeal to her. He had heard her say she loved Cohn, and had 
very little doubt as to what her decision would be. He further added, 
as an additional inducement, that if she brought word that the real 
forger had been discovered, he would return to Lngland with her if she 
wished but that under no circumstances would he do so unless she 
showed her trust and love for him by coming out and marrying him. 

It was a cunningly worded letter, and Clarence Newly, as he signed 
Colin’s name to a fair copy, regarded it with satisfaction. 
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When he so unexpectedly encountered Colin at Moraine he had 
already received a reply from Norah, that she would come out to 
Sydney in the Firefly, and that she had ample probf of his, Colin’s, 
innocence. 

The Firefly was due to arrive in Sydney in about a fortnight, and he 
at once recognized the danger he was in if Colin heard of Norah’s 
presence in the Colony, and &e means by which she had been induced 
to come out. 

Clarence had no doubt when he wrote his letter that once he had 
Norah in Sydney he could force her to marry him. When she produced 
the letter, supposed to be written by Colin, he could frame a plausible 
tale that Colin was dead, and that the only thing for her to do was to 
accept him in his place. He little knew Norah Marden, or he would . 
not have^been so confident of the success of his plan. 

Clarence decided it would be better to act in a friendly way towards 
Colin ; that would give him time to decide what was best to be done. 
He had not destroyed the letter he received from Norah, addressed to 
Colin ; why he kept it he hardly knew, hut he thought it might come in 
useful to prove Colin’s death ; he could say he had received it from 
him, with instructions to meet her at the boat. He could explain that 
Colin met with a fatal accident soon after receiving it; anyway he 
would get out of the difficulty somehow. 

Kenneth Harvey left them together, thinking what an extraordinary 
meeting it was, and that fate was a clever juggler. Had he known the 
true facts he would have wondered still more. Clarence explained, in 
his own way, how he had left London at his father’s suggestion to 
speculate in mining property, a feasible tale which Colin believed. He 
then went on to tell of his purchases at Golden Lead, and the row 
following the deals. 

Colin asked many questions about home, all of which Clarence 
answered to suit his own ends, and then gave him an account of his 
connection with Kenneth Harvey. 

A straightforward, open-hearted man like Colin could not help 
being pleased to see even Clarence Newly, after such a long separation. 
They talked together for a long time, and when Kenneth Harvey joined 
them I hey were apparently on good terms. . 

Clarence explained bow he was situated to Mr. Harvey, winning his 
confidence by his apparent sincerity. 

When the coming race meeting was touched upon, Kenneth suggested 
it would be a good way to win the favourable opinion of the miners for 
Clarence to contribute liberally to the funds, and this he agreed to do. 

Clarence Newly had very little sleep that night ; he lay concocting 
devilish schemes to get rid of Colin. He knew if his half-brother 
disi:overed his perfidy, in regard to Norah, and also himself, there 
would be no quarter shown him. He also knew how lawless the miners 
were, that life was not of much account, that men were shot and very 
few questions asked. If a disturbance took place at the race meeting, 
it might be easy to settle Colin with a revolver shot, and no one 
be any the wiser ; it would be put down as a deplorable accident, 
and he — Clarence — would mourn his loss deeply. There would 
be much drinking after the meeting, when the settling took place. 
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and a brawl was almost certain to take place without much 
provocation. 

Nearly every one at Golden Lead went about armed, for robberies 
were frequent, and tlie country was infested by many desperate men 
who preyed upon the community. Cards were played for high stakes, 
an accusation of cheating would at once light a fire that would bum like 
tinder, and although Colin might not be implicated, it would be 
comparatively easy for him to fall a victim to a chance bullet. 

Clarence pondeied over these things, and came to the conclusion 
Colin might be put out of the way witli very little difficulty or danger of 
dete(^on. At one time he would have shrank from such a deed ; but 
ill-doing had hardened him, deadened what little conscience he had left, 
and now he was all for self, ai iny price. Tue man who deliSerately 
robbed his father was not likely to stick at trifles where a half-brother 
he hated was concerned and was in lire way. 

Matters stood thus when the day tor the miners’ race meeting 
arrived. All over the district the event MX' ited great interest, and men 
rode many miles to Moiaine to be present, 'fhere were visitors even 
from Sydney, and all the townships sent t ontingents, while the squatters 
and their hands mustered in strong force. Every house in Moraine was 
crowded with visitors, who were received with true colonial hospitality, 
w'hich in cases of this kind is boundless. Karry Ranger had much 
difficulty in finding accommodation for one quarter of the people wlio 
asked to be put up. Every room in the house, at night, contained 
beds and “shake downs,” even the verandahs were occupied by 
sleeping men who were accustomed to camping out, and thought 
nothing of it. 

There was much .speculation over the various events, wagers 
between owners being freely laid to considerable sums. The bulk of 
the miners were in funds, and drank and gambled to their hearts’ 
content. The squatters bet with each other, backing their respective 
horses, the hands followed .suit, and the Dimboola men were always 
ready to back their champions, Black Star and Maneroo; Kenneth 
Harvey decided not to enter more, and neither were in the Dimboola 
Purse, for which he had given the stake. Both, however, were entered 
in the Diggers’ Rest Plate, run over a similar distance, two miles. 

As Clarence Newly watched the surging crowd, in the one street in 
Moraine, he smiled quietly, thinking that in such a rough throng it 
would not be difficult for him to act. 

He had taken Kenneth Harve/s advice and contributed freely to 
the race fund, thereby causing a reaction in his favour. 

The miners easily forgave and forgot differences, and Ned Crawley 
was one of the first to thank Clarence for his assistance. They were 
far superior in morals and large-heartedness to the cynical man, who 
looked upon them with a lip curled in contempt; not one of tliem, 
even the roughest, would have been guilty of plotting such a deed as 
Clarence Newly calmly contemplated. There must have been bad 
blood in him, but where it came from it is hard to surmise. 

Colin and Kennetii Harvey were centres of attraction. The former 
was to ride Black Star or Maneroo, in consec^uence of which he was 
followed about by an admiring crowd. The owner of Dimboola was 
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always ready to back his horses for a friendly wager ; it was a genuine 
sporting af!^r, no regular bookmaking, no thought of stiff running, every 
man having a horse entered was anxious to win, or at least for his 
animal to run respectably. 

The night before the races had been one of boisterous merriment. 
Men who ^d not met for months greeted each other heartily, and went 
to the Diggers* Rest, which much belied its name on this occasion. 
Even Sergeant Schaaf was met with a flow of good-humoured chaff 
which he was sufficiently wise not to resent. As for his troopers, they 
were having a very good time indeed, and would not have been of much 
use in quieting a crowd, the members of which they so freely fraternized 
with. } 

Clarfince Newly saw the potations of the night induced thirst on the 
race morning, and he calculated that by night time things would be 
riotously lively. 

Schaaf, too, saw the miners were getting out of hand, and probably 
trouble was brewing ; he, however, hoped for the best. 

The presence of ladies from the various stations and townships, 
however, had a beneficial influence on the crowd, who kept their mirth 
within bounds in their presence. Madge was there, and there was no 
danger of any harm befalling her, so well was she looked after by the 
hands from Dimboola, her father and Colin, not to mention sundry 
others, who had heard of her capture by the Eureka gang ; of her 
escape, and her courageous behaviour. 

As the morning wore on the merriment increased, and by the time 
racing commenced the excitement rose to fever pitch. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

AFTER MANEROO’S RACE • 

The Dimboola Purse was won by a horsf owned by Harry Ranger 
after a great finish with the miners’ r^pi jsentative, and one of the 
mounted police secured another event. 

Thf* chief excitement centied round the Diggers’ Rest Plate, for 
which Black Star and Maneroo were run ; Cohn having dfxided to 
ride Maneroo, his own horse; Black Siar wa.-s to be ridden by Ben 
Cridge. Fourteen horses were entered, and the one most fancied by 
the miners was Nugget, owned by Ned Crawley, who was to ride him. 

One race out of the three decided had fallen to a miner, and they 
were anxious for Ned to win on Nugget. 

Jack Tipton, the coach-driver, had a horse entered, and secured Bill 
Blower to ride. Most of the others belonged to residents in Moraine and 
to miners. 

Clarence Newly fancied Black Star, having heard the horse had 
beaten Maneroo in the race at Dimboola, and he backed it freely 
against sundry others, including Colin’s mount. 

The course was fairly good, considering it had been hastily measured 
out on the level ground, at the back of the Diggers’ Rest. It was 
lumpy and hard, but tlie horses were used to this kind of going. 

Colin knew he w’ould have a hard task to beat Black Star. Ben was 
about the same weight, perhaps a trifle lighter, and Maneroo could not 
give much away. They were to start level, ten seconds behind the 
others, this being the handicap allotted. 

Nugget was a wiry-looking horse, a little one compared with 
Maneroo, but game and well-bred. Ned >vas reticent as to where he 
picked him up, and had been chaffed about buying him from a bush- 
ranger. 

Kenneth Harvey acted as judge and Clarence Newly as starter, an 
office conferred upon him with sundry misgivings by the miners, but 
agreed to as he had been a liberal donor to the fund. He had with him 
an assistant to keep the riders in order, some of them being a trifle 
unruly. 

Clarence hoped an accident might throw Colin out of the race, if it 
proved fatal so much the better ; this, however, was too much to expect. 
It took some time to get the fourteen horses away. A dozen were at 
last sent off, and ten seconds late’- the word to go was given to Colin 
and Ben. 
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Goo(5 use had been made of their start by the others, and Colin was 
rather surprised at the distance they were ahead in tlie time. 

Ben sent Black Star off at a tremendous pace ; Colin kept Maneroo 
in hand, riding steadily. Jack Tipton’s horse, Slasher, held the lead, 
Bill Blower having received orders to ride him out from start to finish, 
so that there might be no mistakes. 

“If you get messing about in the ruck you’ll as likely as not be 
knocked over,” said Jack ; “ he's only a little fellow, and can’t hold his 
own in a crowd.” 

There were two spills in the first mile, but no one was hurt ; the 
accident, however, made the others cautious. 

Black Star raced into fourth plant* as they commenced the second^ 
round, ftnd Maneroo followed hard after him ; Nugget, was now leading 
and going well, and Slasher galloped freely ; some of the others were 
already beaten. The miners became jubilant as Nugget still held the 
lead, half a mile from the winning post. Many of them were on horse- 
back, racing down the course alongside the runners, when they were left 
behind, shouting and urging them on. 

Ned Crawley was excited ; it would be a great feat to beat Colin 
and Ben, the two crack riders on the station. 

Madge wanted Colin to win, and eagerly watched the race, her 
father being amused at her enthusiasm. 

The critical point was reached a couple of furlongs from home, and 
Nugget’s lead decreased. The miners yelled, calling out to Ned to keep 
going. If little Nugget won it would be a great triumph for them. 

Ben rode Black Star for all he was worth, but the horse seemed to 
have lost some of his dash ; probably the hard ride when the bush- 
rangers were in pursuit had told upon him, at any rate he commenced 
to falter. Colin was not slow to perceive this, and taking advantage of 
it got Maneroo level w'ith the black, passing bill Blower on Slasher as 
he did so. There was a tremendous cheer from the crowd as the 
Dimboola pair raced side by side, close on the heels of Nugget. 

Ned Crawley, glancing round, saw them coming, and drew his whip. 
Nugget answered gamely, but his short stride was all against him, and 
inch by inch he lost ground. For a few moments Ben held his own vrith 
Colin, and the horses were locked together. It v/as a grand race, worthy 
of any course and any riders. 

Madge cheered, and called out Colin's name, most of the ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs; it was evident he was the favourite 
rider, 

“ I’m done,” thought Ben, as Maneroo’s head shot in front, but he 
rode Black Star desperately to hold his ground. It was a vain effort. 
Maneroo drew out and raced after Nugget; when he reached the 
leader’s quarters the noise was deafening. 

The miners flung their slouch hats in the air shouting, “ Nugget, 
Nugget, Nugget.” A fainter cry came in response from the ladies, 
“ Maneroo, Maneroo wins.” 

The two names challenged each other all over the course. Kenneth 
Harvey thought he had seldom seen a gamer little one th^ Nugget, and 
wondered where Ned Crawley had picked him up. He was not 
surprised to see Black Star beaten ; he expected it, considering what the 
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horse had gone through, but he was anxious for Maneroo to beat 
Nugget. , 

ViHien Colin sent Maneroo up alongside Nugget, Ned Crawley 
b^ame desperate, and eventually lost his head. He rode wildly, using 
his whip- freely, all to no purpose. Maneroo’s long sweeping stride 
soon told a tale, and gradually he drew ahead, gaining at every yard. 

Colin saw he had the race in hand and let ^laneroo finish at his own 
pace; be eventually passed lire judge a couple of lengths in front of 
Nugget, with Black Star strugglmg on into thiid place. 

“You’ve beaten me well,” gasjicd Ned, as tliey rode back together. 

“ Nugget is the gamest little horse I’ve seen lor a long time,” replied 
Colin ; “ it was IManeroo’s big stride did the tr:ck.*’ 

The miners were quite satisfied the best ho- sc had won, and ohecred 
Colin and Maneroo heartily. 'I'licy were son.ewhat recompensed when 
Fortune won the fifth race, jjlacing two evenls o the credit of the Golden 
Lead contingent. 

The same evening the slakes weio ’>n <1 over at the Diggers’ Rest, 
amidst general rejoicings, and wine w-as fie »y indulged in. The healths 
of the victors were given and heartily then followed the officials’, 

and numerous others. 

The miners were becoming noisy. I i a large tent near the Hotel a 
considerable number were pla) utg cards, oihcrs tin owing dice, and money 
changed hands rapidly. How the disturbance arose no one exactly 
knew, but an accusation of cheating at one card-table was put hown as 
the cause. Anyway, a free fight started ; the miners were never back- 
ward at taking sides, and tvso parties were speedily formed. An 
occasional pistol-shot was heard, and Sergeant Schaaf thought it time to 
interfere. Colin went with him, also Kenneth Harvey, thinking they 


might exercise some influence over tne men. , , , , i 

Clarence Newly stood at the far end of the tent, and looked on the 
riotous scene with glowing eyes, if only Colin would enter there might 
be a good chance of carrying out his dastardly plot. , , , u 

Not many yards away fiom him -was Ned Crawley, who had been 
drinking freely, .-Uthough he was sober. He noticed m evil look in 
Clarence Newly’s face, and following the direction of his gaze saw his 
eyes riveted on CoUn, who had just entered the tent 

“ He looks more like a devil than a man, muttered Ned. He s 

UD to no cood ; I’ll keep an eye on him. ^ . . 1 . 

Kenneth tried in vain to calm the men, Cohn also .shouting to them 


’'‘‘se^l^iichaaf and his troopers were greeted wMi a volley of hard 
words, and told in angry tones to “mind your own business, and dont 

&^Uowcver, saw danger ahead, and ordered bis m^ to clear the 
tent This was easier said than done. The confusion became worse, 
Ihf nprc«r deafening. Men fought and struggled, revolver shots rar« 

‘’“VS C^ley keepteg Ws^yefS Clarence Newly, saw him rai« a 
revowfr S Serate^y at Colin, who stood sideways to him. 

"ISedwirrp^i^ hethoughthemm. be mistaken^ 
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perhaps Clarence was aiming at some other man, or merely putting up 
his revolver to protect himself. A sharp report, and a bullet passing 
through Colin's hat, enlightened him; it was a deliberate attempt on the 
part of the shooter to kill him, and Ned, without a moment's hesitation, 
raising his weapon, fired at Clarence before he pulled the trigger again. 
He aimed at Clarence Newly’s arm, but the bullet sped on its deadly 
mission and struck him in the heart; he fell forward on to his face with- 
out a cry. 

In the confusion Colin fancied the bullet passing through his hat 
must have been fired at random. Ned’s deadly shot had not been 
noticed in the turmoil around, and he determined to keep his secret, and 
let matters take their course. The conclusion would be that Clarence 
Newly fhad been accidentally killed; Ned, however, knew he had rid 
the world of a would-be murderer, he had no doubt about that, and the 
effect of his shot did not trouble him in the least. He had always 
regarded Clarence Newly as a bad lot, now he knew him for vrhat he 
was. 

Sergeant Schaaf and his men quelled the riot. When the tent was 
cleared, Clarence Newly was found, shot through the heart, and five 
miners were severely wounded ; all were removed to the Diggers’ Rest. 

Colin was much shocked at his half-brother’s death. 

“You had better take possession of his effects,” said Schaaf, 
proceeding to search the dead man. 

There were keys, some money, and several letters in a small leather 
case. These he handed to Colin, who took them into his room. 

“ I wonder if there’s a letter from home amongst them,” he thought. 
He longed to see some familiar handwriting again after all these years. 
He opened the case; the first batch of letters were about business 
matters. Then he came to another that caused him intense surprise ; 
he stared at it with wondering eyes. What could it mean? The 
letter was in Norah Marden’s handwriting — ^he recognized it — and, 
wonder of wonders, it was addressed to him, Colin Newly. What was 
it doing in Clarence Newly’s pocket-book ? Why had she written it? 
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CHAPTER XXX 


HO]\rE AGAIN 


When Colin recovered from Ins surprise, on fmdinp; Norah’s letter, he 
read it carefully and saw it was an answer t > one he w'as supposed to 
have written. He quickly came to the cf ncliision that Clarence had 
written to her in his, Colin’s, name, and th's was her answer. 

Ncrah’s letter showed clearly that si o ovecl Cohn, and was coming 
out at his request, as she supposed, to .n'- ry him. 

This placed Cohn in an awkward f The prospect oi* meeting 
Norah was delightful, and to marry her was beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. He had no fortune, but ^he hinted jdainly in her letter 
that had he been iionnik'ss she had suttirient for liolh ; and what gave 
him most satisfaction of all was her statement that she had ample proof 
of his innocence. He showed the letter to Kenneth Harvey, who 
w^as quite as surprised as Colin nt the contents, and all they implied. 

“Your half-brother must Invc been an out-and-out scoundrel,” said 
Kenneth. “ 1 wonder what ho would have done had he met Miss 
Harden in yom: place, as he evidently intended? Probably he would 
have induced her to marry him, telling her some story as to your death. 

I can’t say I am sorry foi what has happened under the circumstances. 
Of course you must go and meet her, and don t forget to bring her to 
Dimboola. I suppose you will be married in Sydney as soon as 

possible after her arrival?” r*. i- t i « vj u u 

“That depends upon Norah,” said Colm. I shall abide by her 

decision; she has been deceived by Claience, and may not wish to 

““Kenneth Harvey smiled; he thought when she saw Colin she would 
auicklv make up her mind in his favour. 

^ Madge was let into the secret of Cohn’s sudden departure for 
Sydney?lnd was anxious to see Norah, havmg had a glowing description 

°^^K^M^nydn^.nnd'awa^f^d arrival of the Firefly Vth 

™1!roXidTxp™’‘to"wm! burshejittle knew what a narrow 
cBca^she had had of falling into Claren^ Newly s clutches. He must 
tS everything to her, read the letter Clarence had sCTther if she l«d 
ft Kr Mission, and tell how he came to discover her repty, and his 
haK-to.a^TSrfdy Colin had no doubt after *is evidence that 
aSi^Newl^was the real forger of the cheque that had caused so 
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much trouble, and he found it a hard matter not to think ill of the dead 
in consequence; 

As the time approached for him to meet Norah his anxiety increased. 
The Firefly made a good passage, and Colin awaited her arrival on^the 
quay with a beating heart. He wondered if Norah had changed much. 
She was a woman now, he a man ; when he left home they*had been 
merely boy and girl together. 

The vessel berthed at the landing stage, and as she was made fast 
Colin scanned the faces of the passengers as they looked over the side. 
At last he found what he sought. He recognized her at once, as she 
did him, and they waved hearty greetings to each other. 

No sooner was the gangway down than Colin hurried on deck, 
forcing his way through the crowd to the spot where Norah waited fpr 
him, near the stern, almost alone. She came forward to greet him with 
open arms, and a bright happy blush on her cheek, her eyes glowing 
with love and longing for him ; she knew now she had always loved 
him, and this precious moment was worth waiting for. 

When Colin savr her coming towards him there was no hesitation on 
his part ; he felt his heart glow with love for this beautiful healthy woman 
who was giving herself to him. He clasped her in his arms, kissed 
her fondly, and then held her back from him and scanned her features. 

My old playmate still, Norah,’* he said. “ You have not changed 
much, you are more beautiful, that is all.” 

She was pleased, and looked it, as she answered-^ 

“ And you, Colin. Yes, you are changed, but for the better. What 
a fine, good-looking, bronzed man you are I Indeed I am proud o 
you 1 I am so glad I came ! ” 

Then followed inquiries about home, and his father and mother, to 
which she hastily replied. 

They left the ship, and went to an hotel, where Colin had engaged 
rooms. 

That night he told her his story, to which she listened enthralled. 
When he related the part Clarence Newly had played in the matter she 
was much agitated. 

“ How wicked of him ! ” she said. " It was the hand of Providence 
thwarted his base designs and sent you in his place to meet me. 
Whatever should 1 have done out here if Clarence had carried out his 
scheme?” 

It occurred to her that Colin might have met her considering it his 
duty to fulfil the offer made on his behalf by Clarence, and that he did 
not love her. She looked at him hastily, then said — 

“ Colin, you must not marry me if you do not really love me, I 
shall feel I have obtained you under false pretences,” she added with a 
faint attempt at a smile. 

His answer and his actions reassured her; there was no doubt 
about his love for her, he thoroughly convinced her on that point 

It was Norah’s turn to relate how Clarence had behaved towards his 
father, and how Sir Owen was satisfied that it was his eldest son, and 
not Colin, who forced the cheque. 

“Your mother is very happy now,” said Norah. “ She urged me to 
undertake the journey, although I did not require much persuading.” 
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Norah of his experiences at Dimboola, how 
Madge found him almost at death’s door, and of Kenneth Harvey’s 
kindness to 'him. tHe gave her an account of Captain Donnell’s 
escapades, and of Madge’s capture by the bushrangers, and rescue by 
Donnell. • 

“ I think the outlaw was a far better man than Clarence,” said Norah, 
an opinion with which Colin agreed. 

He had no difficulty in persuading Norah to marry him at once, and 
three days after the Firefly’s arrival they were united by special license 
and spent a pleasant month in Sydney. 

Norah refused to listen to Colin’s protestations that he wa.s not in a 
position to keep a wife She said her incomi. was more than siiflieient 
for them, and that Sir Owen had said if Colm returned home h'* would 
find a hearty welcome awaiting him at Woedsdoun, which would even- 
tually be his property. 

“We must jiay a visit to Dimboola,” >aid Colin; “and, Norah, I 
want you to try and persuade Mr. Harvey to go to England with us and 
take Madge ; the trip would do them good, and 1 am sure every one 
would be delighted with them.” 

Norah was only too willing to undei. ike thi.s pleasing task ; she was 
impatient to see Madge, who had, she^t-li, .saved Colin’s life, and also 
Kenneth Harvey, who had behaved like a lather to him. Tlu: journey 
to Dimboola interested Norah. Everything was new and strange in this 
vast country, so different from anything she had imagined. hen they 
left the train at Crowhurst, and commenced the long drive in a ouggy sent 
from Dimboola, Norah began to wonder when the.se almost endless 
plains would cease. It seemed so wild and lonely, it was diflicult to 
believe the land was inhabited. Colin explained to her the enormous 
size of the stations, the huge flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, and the 
hundred and one things connected with a .stjuatter’s life. 

Their reception at Dimboola Norah will never forget ; it surpassed 
anything she had seen in its wild, weird aspect. 

Kenneth Harvey had assembled a tribe of blacks at the station, and 
at night a huge fire lighted up the scene, and a savage coroboree was 
danced, with a fury that almost terrified the sfiectators. All the hands 
were liberally treated, and a huge wedding breakfast w’as organized by 
Julia Hope, who was in her element. 

Norah and Madge quickly became fast friends ; they were always 
together, accompanied by Koola, who, much to Madge's delight, com- 
pletely recovered from his wound. 

One day Madge took Norah down by the creek and pointed out to 
her the spot where she had found Colin lying nearly dead from ex- 
haustion and want of food. 

As Madge told her tale, with girlish sympathy, the tears stood in 
Norah’s eyes, and when she ended she took her in her arms, kissing her 
fondly, thanking her over and over again for saving the man she loved. 

Lady Newlps dream occurred to her, and she told Madge of it, and 
how wonderfully near it was to the actual truth. 

“From that day,” said Norah, “she always believed Colin to be 

alive.” ' . . 

Norah had a harder task than she anticipated to persuade Kenneth 
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Harvey to leave Dimboola for some months and take Madge for a trip 
to England. It was only by constant harping on the benefits and 
advantages Madge would derive from it that she succeeded. Ben Cridge 
was to hs left in charge of the station, and Julia of the household affairs. 

“ Take my advice, Ben, and marry her,” said Kenneth. “ There’ll 
be no difficult about running the show then.” 

Ben promised to think it over, but said to himself — 

“ Tm not so sure but what Julia would manage to run the whole 
business herself ; 1 don’t think I’ll risk it.” 

When Sir Owen and his wife heard of Colin’s marriage with Norah, 
and that they were returning home with Kenneth Harvey and Madge, 
they were immensely pleased, and great preparations were made to give 
them a fitting reception at Woodsdoun. 

Peter Lostock said to his wife — 

“ What did I tell you, Jane ? I knew Clarence did it all along, and I 
knew Miss Norah and Master Colin would make a match of it. I’ll be 
right glad to see him again, that 1 mil.” 

When the party from Dimboola arrived at Woodsdoun the reception 
they received can be imagined. 

Kenneth Harvey, after a six months’ spell in England, was anxious to 
return home. With some difficulty he was persuaded to leave Madge at 
Woodsdoun, promising to return for her in two or three years. 

Twelve months later Norah and Madge were talking over old times 
when the latter said — 

“ At Dimboola Colin was always considered to belong to me, because 
I found him.” 

Norah laughed as she said — 

“ But you have given him to me, have you not ? ” 

** I suppose so,” said Madge. “ Anyway you need not be greedy ; 
you have two Colins now, so you can hand over the little one to me.” 

“ Here you are, Madge,” said Norah, placing the crowing youngster 
in her arms, “ but I expect you’ll return him to his mother speedily if 
he cries.” 


THE END 
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